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PUTTING THE LOAN OVER THE TOP 


Readers of Sergeant Arthur Guy Empey’s book “ Over 
the Top ” need not be told that he has at his command abun- 
dant resources of picturesque language. He spoke the other night 
at a Liberty Loan meeting in New York City. He had a right 
to speak, because he had made his words real by his deeds. He 
is an American who served with the British army on the front 
before America went to war with Germany. He has volunteered 
for every hazardous undertaking that has offered itself; and he 
has come out of the war with another man’s bone in his face. 

“We are at war with Germany, the German people, and 
everything connected with Germany from the Kaiser down,” 
said Sergeant Empey; “and I know what I am talking about, 
for I’ve beén there ; and the sooner we realize this fact over here 
at home the better it will be for all concerned. Over there you 
don’t meet the Kaiser, the Crown Prince, the Chancellor, or any 
of the other big German figures in the trenches. What you do 
see is the German people themselves. The Kaiser orders that 
hospitals be bombed, prisoners be maltreated, and other things 
done which are against the laws of God and man, and the Ger- 
man people carry these orders out. . . . 

“* Now I know there are lots of people in this country who 
were born in Germany and who are ready to fight for the 
United States against their Fatherland, and these fellows are 
all right. They are the right kind of citizens. But they are not 
German-Americans. There are no such people as German- 
Americans. They are either Americans like the rest of us, or 
Germans. .. . 

** American soldiers will need rifles and cannon, clothing and 
food, and good care and everything, and those who stay back 
can do their bit by giving our Government the money needed 
to provide these things. And the way to give that money is to 
buy Liberty bonds. Every man and woman in America owes 
it to his country to be a Liberty bond owner, for every bond 


means just that much liberty for the United States. A $50° 


bond is $50 worth of liberty. Make no mistake about that.” 


THE TERMS OF THE NEW LIBERTY LOAN 


Germany is waiting to see, not only how our soldiers will 
prove themselves efficient, but how our dollars will. 

It is safe to say that Germany was impressed by the fact that 
the first Liberty Loan was over-subseribed by more than half. 
The first Liberty Loan was for two billion dollars, at 314 per 
cent, tax free. 

The second Liberty Loan is for three billion dollars at four 
per cent, tax free except for Federal surtaxes on incomes or 
inheritance taxes or excess profits taxes. If there should be more 
than five thousand dollars’ worth of the second Liberty bonds in 
any one ownership, they will be subject to the super-income or 
surtax. The reason for this is clear. Though most of the first 
Liberty Loan subscribers were people of small means, to them the 
exemption from surtaxes was of no value or of little value. But to 
the subscribers of large means the exemption was of very great 
value; indeed, it gave them such an undue advantage that the 
bond issue was frequently dubbed “ a rich man’s loan.” 

Over four million people subscribed to the first Liberty Loan. 
That is a striking statement, but we can make one still more 
striking, namely, that some 3,960,000 persons subscribed in 
amounts of ten thousand dollars and less; the total of such 
subscriptions was over sixty-two and a half per cent of the loan. 
Thus the second Liberty Loan will not be an entire success 
unless it contains similar proportionate records. 

The new loan comes in denominations of $50, $100, and multi- 
ples. They may be applied for at any bank, trust company, 
bond house, and any Liberty Loan Committee booth or office. 


Two per cent must be paid on application, eighteen per cent on 
November 15, 1917, forty per cent on December 15, 1917, and 
forty per cent on January 15, 1918. 

Any bank will subscribe for any subscriber on these terms, 
and most banks will make arrangements for easier payments. 

If the Government issues bonds at a higher interest rate, the 
second Liberty bonds may be exchanged for those bonds, pro- 
vided the privilege be taken advantage of within six months of 
the date of the new issue. The holder of the first Liberty bonds 
at 344 per cent may also convert them into the new bonds at 
4 per cent if he applies for the exchange within six months, 
or into bonds bearing higher interest if later such are issued. 

Subscription to the second Liberty Loan closes at noon on 
Saturday, October 27, 1917. The preceding W ednesday, October 
24, has been proclaimed by the President as “ Liberty Day.” 
On that day every community should hold mass-meetings, and 
every citizen, if possible, should attend. The object is to see 
whether all have subscribed as much as possible to the loan. 
Let us not wait until October 27 to assure the enemy of our 
financial preparedness. Let us let him know it on October 24. 


FOUR-MINUTE MEN 


One of the most interesting phases of the participation of 
civilians in the war is the work of the Four-Minute Men. Mr. 
Donald M. Ryerson, a young Chicago manufacturer, conceiving 
the idea that the moving-picture theaters of the United States 
might be utilized for giving information to the publie about 
various aspects of the Government’s activities, presented his 
idea to the authorities at Washington. The result is that by 
the authority of the President a National Organization of Vol- 
unteer Speakers has been created who will speak for the pur- 
pose of presenting war facts and arguments supplied by the 
Committee on Public Information to audiences of moving- 
picture theaters. 

The moving-picture theater men have patriotically and 
enthusiastically entered into the plan, and the work is now 
organized in forty-six States of the Union, with eleven thousand 
volunteer speakers. Detailed information about this most inter- 
esting enterprise can be obtained from General Bulletin TA 
issued by the Committee on Public Information at Washing- 
ton. The speakers are carefully chosen and trained by local 
sub-committees, and no one is allowed to speak over four min- 
utes. The following is a typical address on Liberty bonds, 
which has been prepared from information supplied by the 
General Committee by one of these volunteer Four-Minute 
Men, who happens to be'a member of the staff of The Outlook : 


Few of us here realize that a crisis in the world war centers 
this month in America. What we do. this month is of more im- 
portance than a victory on miles and miles of front. You ask why ? 
Because America is raising her second, greater, $5,000,000,000 
Liberty Loan. You must remember that soldiers win battles, but 
wealth wins wars. Money is all important. Your Liberty Loan 
dollar means an American soldier fed ; your bond, a torpedo sent 
to destroy a submarine and protect American transports. Are 
you backing your soldiers and sailors? Potsdam fears most the 
effect of America’s united will upon the morale of the German 
people. What is your answer to Potsdam? 

When the spies among us let Potsdam know of the Liberty 
Loan and its progress, 1 hope that they will get your answer 
straight : 

For treachery here, attempted treachery in Mexico and Japan 
—one billion. 

For murder of American women and children on ships flying 
the Stars and Stripes—one billion more. 

For broken promises and outraged faith—one billion more. 

Let us not withhold a dollar or a man. If France had kept 
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her Lafayette and Rochambeau at home, this world’s greatest 
democracy would never have been born. 

So figure out just what you can save and then subscribe to this 
loan. Become a voluntary agent of the Government by encour- 
aging others to subscribe. ' 

Why should you do it? Do it not only because it is excellent 
business sense, but do it to help the boys at the front; do it pri- 
marily because you are an American, heart and soul. If you do 
it with this spirit, the Junkers of Potsdam will have their answer 
and we shall win this war. 


Experience thus far shows that moving-picture audiences 
welcome this added innovation to the regular programmes pro- 
vided for their instruction and entertainment. In New York 
City alone Four-Minute Men are now speaking weekly in two 
hundred and fifty motion-picture theaters. 


RUSSIAN REVERSES IN THE BALTIC 


The wind which the people of Russia sowed last spring and 
summer has come to harvest, and the Russian fighting forces 
are now beginning to reap the whirlwind. Pacifism and the 
credulous acceptance of the pro-German propaganda are bear- 
ing fruit. What has happened to the Russians on Oesel Island 
is but a foretaste of further hardships that the Russians are 
bound to suffer this fall and winter. There is nothing surpris- 
ing in what the Germans have succeeded in doing there. 

Oesel Island is a large island at the mouth of the Gulf of 
Riga, lying south of the Gulf of Finland. The island guards the 
entrance to the Gulf of Riga from the Baltic Sea, and is one of 
the group of islands that lies just below the entrance to the 
Gulf of Finland. It is therefore in a position of great strategic 
importance. 

With the aid of guns from dreadnoughts of the German 
navy, German troops landed in force on Oecsel Island and its 
neighbor, Dago Island, to the north. Thus Germany gained at 
this critical point a foothold on an important naval and air- 
plane base. The attack took place in the strait that lies between 
the two islands. The islands are so close together that dread- 
noughts could deliver broadsides against both shores simultane- 
ously. The landing of troops on Oesel Island, however, did not 
mean the conquest of the island itself. The Russian fleet was 
too weak to make real resistance ; but after the German troops 
had landed, the Russian troops resisted and delayed the occu- 
pation of the whole island, although within a very few days the 
Germans had occupied the main portion of it. Within a few 
days the Germans had also seized two or three small islands 
near Oecsel and Dago, and had captured twenty-four hundred 
Russian prisoners, with guns, machine guns, and airplanes. 

Some of the Russian troops escaped to Moon Island to the 
east. Others continued their resistance in defense of the penin- 
sula of Ocesel Island, which commands the approach to the Gulf 
of Riga. On October 17, however, the Germans claimed full 
occupation, 

With the capture of Riga itself, followed by this success on 
Oesel Island, the Germans have laid the foundation for an ad- 
vance upon the Russian capital. Whether they will be able to 
follow up these successes by any progress towards Petrograd 
may depend upon weather conditions, for it is late in the sea- 
son, and winter is proverbially Russia’s ally. 

The situation is sufficiently grave, however, to have caused 
alarm in Petrograd, and to have elicited even from the Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates of Petrograd (who a few weeks 
ago were heedless of the German menace in their insistence 
upon experimenting with their new-found liberties) urgent de- 
mands upon the army and navy to obey their commanders and 
to repel the German invaders. 


THE LOSS OF MORALE IN THE GERMAN NAVY 


The occupation of Ocesel Island was a Russian defeat, but 
it is hardly worthy of being called a German victory. It is 
Russian weakness rather than German strength that accounts 
for the Russian reverses in the neighborhood of Riga. 

Indeed, almost simultaneously with the news of this German 
success there were published despatches revealing the fact that 
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six weeks before there had been a mutiny in the German navy 
amounting to an organized and widespread revolt. The muti- 
nous sailors seized officers and threw overboard and drowned 
at least one captain. Some of the men were on their way to 
Norway to become interned so as to avoid any further partici- 
pation in the war. 

All news of this revolt had been scrupulously repressed until 
it was revealed by Chancellor Michaelis in the Reichstag, 
though it had already, so it is said, become an open secret in 
Amsterdam and Copenhagen. Admiral von Capelle used this 
occasion in an attempt to strengthen the political hold of the 
war party. He laid the mutiny at the door of men whose heads 
had been turned by the Russian Revolution. He denounced 
revolutionary ideas, and accused at least one Socialist faction 
in the Reichstag of fomenting such trouble. Admiral von 
Capelle’s speech was an obvious plea to patriotism. It was an 
attempt to muster to the support of the Chancellor those who 
had been repelled by recent Pan-German propaganda. 

Temporarily the attempt was effective; but the weapon 
which von Capelle and Chancellor Michaelis had directed 
against the Radical Socialists beeame a boomerang. The attempt 
to link the Social Democratic party, which is the largest polit- 
ical party in Germany, with disloyalty aroused widespread 
indignation. The effect of this indignation has been to lead to 
von Capelle’s resignation as German Minister of Marine ; and 
to the report, widely credited, that Chancellor Michaelis him- 
self is to retire. Only the absence of the Emperor from Berlin, 
according to reports, prevented the formal announcement of the 
Chancellor’s retirement. 

How, it may be inquired, could popular indignation cause 
such a political change in a country whose Government is not 
responsible to the people or their representatives? It is possible 
only because even the Kaiser, autocrat that he is, cannot wholly 
neglect public sentiment. The fiction of divine right will work 
only so long as the people believe in it; andthe people will not 
long believe in the divine right of the king who is altogether 
heedless of public sentiment. In most cases German chancel- 
lors have lost office because they have been out of sympathy 
with the Kaiser. So it was with Bismarck; but Biilow lost 
office because he was not skillful enough in dealing with public 
sentiment; and so Michaelis is losing his hold upon his office 
because he has blundered politically. If he is retained, it will be 
because the Kaiser feels that he still has control of the army, 
and in war time can ignore public opinion. 

This loss of morale in the Government of Germany is a part 
of the general loss of morale, of which this naval mutiny was a 
significant indication. A navy that is held in idleness in the 
midst of a great war gets nervously undermined. Great Britain 
has been holding Germany’s navy inactive, and has thus been 
working inealculable injury upon the men of the navy, even if 
unable to reach and destroy the German ships. It is said that 
repugnance to submarine duty, which so often ends in unre- 
corded disappearances of German sailors, was one of the factors 
in the mutiny, and that even hunger and ill treatment had some 
effect. When such a mutiny can occur in the German navy, 
which, even more than the army, was supposed to be a symbol 
of discipline and docile obedience, one may legitimately specu- 
late on what is happening to the spirits of the German people 
themselves. 


FUTILE GERMAN INTRIGUE 


There is nothing essentially surprising or even new in the 
revelations of German intrigue recently made by our State 
Department. Our readers have seen in the daily papers some 
account of the doings of one Bolo Pasha. The newspaper 
accounts were accompanied by despatches translated from the 
German official code. These despatches had been found among 
the papers of a German agent. The discovery of these des- 
patches and the unraveling of the German code constitute a 
very highly creditable achievement by the American Secret 
Service. 

The story of the plottings that these despatches reveal is 
involved, sordid, and not of itself of very great importance. It 
includes the attempts made to spread pacifism and the move- 
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ment for a separate peace among the politicians of France. In 
this intrigue are involved not only the miserable creature Bolo 
Pasha, a native of the Levant, who lived by his wits applied to 
the problem of swindling other people, but also Arthur von 
Gwinner, the head of the Deutsche Bank of Berlin, and former 
Ambassador von Bernstorff. Bolo Pasha posed as a patriotic 
supporter of France, and had the boldness to try to put through 
his shady financial transactions by using as his bankers J. P. 
Morgan & Co., the American financial backers of the Entente 
Allies. The intrigue came to nothing, though it has aroused a 
scandal in France. 

This and other stories like it which are coming to light are 
significant only in confirming the convictions of those who from 
the beginning of this war in 1914 have seen in Germany a 
Power that was not only brutal and lawless, but also sly and 
unscrupulous. 


SHIPS, SHIPS, SHIPS! 


Thousands of American soldiers have gone to France, and 
thousands more will be ready to go as soon as there are ships 
enough to transport them and the food and hospital supplies 
for them. 

In addition, France needs more than ever our aid in such 
supplies, in munitions, in trucks, and in railway material—above 
all, in fuel, for coal is selling in Paris from fifty to a hundred 
dollars a ton. France, too, is greatly embarrassed by the lack 
of shipping ; she has bought fifteen hundred thousand tons of 
material of all sorts which she cannot transport. 

The recent order forbidding American sailing vessels from 
clearing for Europe was a shock to many ship-owners, but 
especially to France. There were four ships heavily laden with 
oil ready to sail for French ports. Of course submarines find 
sailing vessels an easy mark, in any event; but it would be 
doubly fortunate for submarines to capture oil-laden vessels, 
thus not only depriving France of that material but using it to 
replenish their own fuel tanks. 

he slow-moving steamers—that is, of ten-knot speed or 
less—are also an easy mark for the submarines, and are now 
practically ruled off the North Atlantic by means of official 
discouragement. That leaves the ocean practically in possession 
of those boats which have some chance of escape. 

But there are not enough of them. It is true that the Gov- 
ernment has placed contracts for hundreds of new ships, but 
they will not begin to be available for four or five months. 
What can be done now? The Government has done four things : 

1. It has begun using the German and Austrian ships seized 
in American waters. 

2. It has commandeered the ships building in our yards, 
regardless of the nationality of the ownership of those ships. 

3. It is transferring Lake vessels wherever possible to At- 
lantic service. 

4. It has requisitioned all ocean cargo and passenger carry- 
ing vessels of over twenty-five hundred tons. This order, it is 
understood, will turn back the ships to their owners for opera- 
tion as usual, but on Government account. They will be sub- 
ject at all times to any disposition that the Federal Shipping 
Board may direct. For instance, should a ship with cargo be 
ready to proceed to Panama and the Government need the 
vessel for use as transport to Bordeaux, it would have the right 
to order the discharge of the cargo and the surrender of the 
boat. 

While by the above measures the Government will acquire 
a goodly number of boats for present use and a very great 
number for future use, it will need every ship it can get to 
meet American war requirements. No matter how depressing 
the present prospect, we believe that it will get them all. 


A FIGHTING VIOLINIST 


When, in December, 1914, Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian 
violinist, walked out on the stage with a limp, American audi- 
ences greeted him with cordial applause. This was not because 
they had any sympathy for his country, but because that limp 
proclaimed this Austrian musician to be a man. He had beena 
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soldier at the front, doing his duty as a patriot, and the Amer- 
icans in those audiences liked his nerve. 

Now there has gone “ over there” another violinist who is 
going to fight against the side on which Fritz Kreisler fought. 

merica is going to give Austria a Roland for her Oliver. 
Albert Spalding is this American’s name; and he is American 
through and through. He was born in Chicago twenty-nine 
years ago last August. Unlike most young American musicians, 
who have chosen Germany as the country in which to get their 
musical education abroad, Albert Spalding went to Italy and 
France. Perhaps this fact, as well as his native gifts, explains 
the freshness, vigor, spontaneity, and sanity, not only of his 
playing as a violinist, but also of his work as a composer. How 
many perfectly good Americans have been spoiled within the 
last generation by the degenerating influence of modern musical 
tendencies in Germany nobody knows; but the number must 
be considerable. This is something that Albert Spalding hap- 
pily escaped, as we hope he will escape other forms of German 
deadliness. The poison gas at the Flanders front is a product 
of the same emotional unrestraint and the same self-will that 
critical observers have seen working destruction in the musical 
art of Germany for the last two or three decades. Albert Spal- 
ding is typical of the sort of character that is not only immune 
to this musical decadence but is also the best carrier of musical 
health. 

Mr. Spalding was one of the first to respond to the call of 
the country and to enlist in the war. He canceled the engage- 
ments that he had made for the coming season throughout the 
country. After he had enlisted, but before he had been called 
into active service, he gave his services for eleven Red Cross 
benefit concerts, the total receipts of which aggregated approx- 
imately eighteen thousand dollars. He also went the rounds of 
the various training camps, giving concerts for the boys in 
khaki at Plattsburg, Mineola, Yaphank, Sea Girt, and other 
training camps. 

Perhaps if we were as canny and thrifty a people as some 
would have us, we would not let men with such gifts as Albert 
Spalding has risk their lives in battle. Fortunately, we do not 
lose our poets’ lives by trying merely to save them. There is a 
poem in this number of The Outlook which it is well for those 
to read who are sorry to hear that the Americanized Australian 
musical genius, Perey Grainger, has joined a military band, and 
that Albert Spalding has chosen the hazards to be encountered 
in the Aviation Corps of the Signal Service. 

Art lives only in those countries where men are willing to die 
for ideals. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE NEGRO SOLDIER 


About eighty thousand Negro soldiers have been drafted 
into the new National Army. The problems arising out of the 
close mingling of whites and blacks in the new Army are giving 
considerable anxiety to Government officials and to the citizens 
of both races, especially in the South. Ten or twelve million 
Negroes are watching with some misgivings the outcome of 
the Government’s dealings with its colored soldiers. Under 
these circumstances it is especially encouraging to find that the 
Government is taking up these problems with vigor and intel- 
ligence. A promising indication of its wisdom in this respect 
will be found in the recent appointment of Mr. Emmett J. Scott 
as a Special Assistant to the Secretary of War. Mr. Scott, who 
is secretary of Tuskegee Institute, and who was for eighteen 
years private secretary to the late Booker T. Washington, will 
in his new official position give his particular attention to mat- 
ters relating to Negro soldiers. The appointment comes as a 
result of a recent conference in Washington between President 
Wilson, Secretary Baker, and Robert R. Moton, Principal of 
Tuskegee Institute. 

Mr. Scott, whose photograph is reproduced on another page, 
was a member of the Commission appointed by former Presi 
dent Taft to visit Liberia and report on conditions there. He 
has also been secretary of the National Negro Business League 
since its founding. He has not severed his connection with 
Tuskegee Institute, but will divide his time between Washing- 
ton and Tuskegee as long as his services are required by the 
Government in its dealing with the new aspects of the race 
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roblem. In his work Mr. Scott will be associated with Felix 
Frankfurter, professor in the Harvard Law School. 

In writing to The Outlook about this appointment Principal 
Moton, of Tuskegee Institute, says: “ It is truly a sacrifice for 
us here at Tuskegee to have Mr. Scott away ; but, as Secretary 
Baker said to me, we are anxious to beat Germany, and to do 
it we must have a maximum of efficiency from all soldiers and 
a minimum of friction. We are glad that Tuskegee can have 
this share in so direct a way in helping to make democracy safe 
for the world.” 


FOOLISHNESS AND FIRE 

Nowhere is the lack of efficiency in American life more 
disastrously displayed than in the annual loss of property by 
fire throughout the country. A good many people labor under 
the too optimistic impression that Americans lead the world in 
fire fighting. So we do, but not in fire prevention. We make 
the finest fire apparatus on earth and we produce the bravest, 
the ablest, and most successful firemen; yet we burn up more 
millions of property every year than any other two civilized 
nations combined. The annual fire bill of the United States is 
two hundred and fifty million dollars. 

Some people again mistakenly suppose that American insur- 
ance companies, which are among the best in the world, make 
our fire losses unimportant. Insurance companies fulfill a very 
necessary and valuable function in the community, but they do 
not replace destroyed wealth or property. They simply enable the 
community in which property is burned to combine their saving 
and to go on laboring to produce more property. Insurance com- 
panies are vitally interested, however, in fire prevention and have 
done what they can to educate owners of large buildings in fire 
prevention. But the average man is very difficult to teach in this 
respect. He keeps on throwing burning matches into waste- 
paper baskets, lighted cigarette and cigar ends out of open 
windows, and examining the under parts of his automobile with 
the exposed flame of a candle or a lantern. The result is, as a 
picture on another page graphically announces, that “ buildings 
burned in one year in the United States would line a street 
from New York to Chicago.” 

Mr. Robert Adamson, the efficient Fire Commissioner of 
New York City, organized a celebration of Fire Prevention 
Day on October 9, which consisted of a spectacular parade of 
floats, fire-engines, and hook-and-ladder trucks displaying strik- 
Pym banners, and announcements. 

Mr. Adamson believes that it is the function of a municipal 
fire department to prevent fires as well as put them out, and in 
accordance with this principle during the last five years—since 
fire prevention was taken up systematically by the city govern- 
ment—the average fire loss in =e York City has been reduced 
by something over a million dollars annually. Formerly New 
York City lost considerably more than eight million dollars a 
year by fires, and its annual loss is now something over seven 
million dollars. Commissioner Adamson, who is an expert in 
this matter, states that nearly all of these fires are due to care- 
lessness. 

If Fire Commissioner Adamson is right, as we believe he is, 
in saying that the American people can save from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and fifty million dollars a year in fire 
losses by simply being less careless, it is foolish of us not to 
develop and extend the preventive idea in fighting fires as we 
have in fighting disease. 


THE HUDSON RIVER SCHOOL 

We are so superior to-day that we are apt to smile when- 
ever the Hudson River school of painters is mentioned. We do 
not always realize that the history of American art discloses no 
nearer approach to a native school than may be found in the 
Hudson River painters. Before their day American art was a 


mere offshoot from the English school ; and since their day the 
aims of the great body of our artists can hardly be called pe- 
culiar to this country, even if we have had many notable and 
welcome exceptions. 

The recent celebration of the completion of the Catskill 
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Aqueduct afforded an occasion for emphasis on the place which 
the Hudson River school occupies in our history. The New 
York City government requested the historical, scientific, and 
art societies and museums to mark the occasion by appropriate 
exhibitions in their galleries. So the New York Public Library 
is now showing its group of engravings from the paintings of 
those artists who interpreted the beauty of the Hudson River 
and the Catskill Mountain regions to such an extent as to gain 
for themselves the name of the Hudson River school. The 
Metropolitan Museum is showing its group of the paintings 
themselves. 

The Metropolitan collection contains a canvas by Thomas 
Doughty, the earliest artist to paint American landscape in 
characteristic fashion; also some examples from the work of 
Asher Durand, who was a few years younger than Doughty, 
and who, like him, became a painter in middle age. Durand’s 
painting was hard and dry, like engraving. He was indeed 
better known as an engraver. Thomas Cole belongs to the 
Hudson River school, though his best-known paintings are his 
allegorical landscapes. Cole’s pupil Frederic E. Church (not 
to be confounded with Frederick S. Church, the painter of 
animals) was also better known because of his pictures far 
afield; in this respect Bierstadt was even more notable. 

Aside from the pictures by these men, the luminous skies 
and fussy foregrounds of Kensett and Casilaer are not absent 
from the Metropolitan collection, and there are also good ex- 
amples of William Hart, Sandford Gifford, and Worthington 
Whittredge. 

Finally, and perhaps most interesting of all, are examples of 
the work of two painters whose earlier canvases showed no 
divergences from those of the Hudson River painters, but 
whose later assimilation of broader ideas puts their total 
achievement in quite another category. Those men were Alex- 
ander Wyant and George Inness, products indeed of the 
Hudson River school, but not to be grouped with it. 


“LA BAIONNETTE” AND “LES SAMMIES” 


One of the literary products of the war has been the trench 
paper. There have been many forms of this new variety of 
journalism. Some of the papers, particularly in the early weeks 
and months of the war, were written in pen or pencil and 
passed about ; others were reproduced on duplicating machines ; 
and some have attained the dignity of real presswork. One of 
these, which is not published in the trenches, but in Paris, and 
has attained the dignity of a real comic paper, is “ La Baion- 
nette.” Its issue for September 6 is devoted almost wholly to 
the poilus’ new comrades from overseas, whom it calls “Jes 
Sammies.” 

The front and back covers of this number of “ La Baion- 
nette” and two of the cartoons we reproduce on the opposite 
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Another cartoon represents a cowboy standing near a tree, 
and above his shoulders dangle obviously German legs, and the 
caption, paraphrasing Ambassador Gerard’s well-known remark 
concerning the number of lamp-posts in New York City, reads : 
“ A hundred thousand spies, yes—but more than a hundred 
thousand trees to hang them on.” Another cartoon represents 
two sailors firing a naval gun, and the caption is simply, “ In 
remembrance of the Lusitania.” A full page is devoted to a 
story cartoon in four pictures, representing Uncle Sam first 
peacefully employed in building his sky-scrapers, then temporarily 
annoyed by William II on a hobby-horse, and finally rising to 
step across the intervening water, to William’s dismay and 
retreat. Still another cartoon represents America as a band of 
Indians “ on the war-path.” One of the pages is devoted almost 
wholly to cartoons from American papers. 

A large “ double spread” in the middle depicts, in perhaps 
intentionally primitive drawing, the two figures of Lafayette 
and Washington, in honor of the friendship between France 
and America begun a hundred and forty years ago when 
Lafayette landed on American soil, and now reconsecrated by 
the presence of American troops on French soil. 

One question has been settled. It has been denied that 
American soldiers are ever called Sammies in France. Here is 
ocular proof that they are, whether they like it or not. The 


















CARTOONS OF THE WEEK 


Darling in the Chicago Evening Post Terry in London Opinion 

































WITH THE AMERICANS IN FRANCE 


Tommy (during heavy strafe) : “1 suppose you’ve never heard anything 
e this before ? ”’ 




















STEP UP, STEP UP, EVERYBODY! ey ‘Waal, I guess you’ve never heard Theodore Roosevelt 
AMERICA’S FAVORITE GAME AT PRESENT unit ACCUSTOMED TO HEAVY FIRING 
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A FRENCH PAPER’S WELCOME TO THE “SAMMIES” 
A special issue of ‘‘ La Baionnette’’ (The Bayonet), of Paris, # devoted to welcoming the-American troops to France. The front and back cover pages are 
shown above, at the left ; the back cover bears.the legend, ‘‘ Sale Affaire !’’ (A bad business !—from the standpoint of the Kaiser.) The picture of the cowboy 
is labeled, ‘* Vaches ou Boches, c’est la méme chose ”’ (Cattle or Boches, it’s the same thing!) At the right is seen the combat of the two eagles, the American 
and the German, with witnessing airplanes 
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best thing that they can do is to like it, and it is the least that 
they can do in return for such a cordial and brotherly welcome. 


OUR SOLDIERS AND OUR ALLIES 


OKES uttered with the best of intentions sometimes cause 
trouble in the best-regulated families. Even a keen sense of 
humor may be dulled by some kinds of experience ; and when 
that happens the humorist is likely to find himself a deeply 

misunderstood person. As the old Hebrew sage said, there is a 
time to every purpose under the heaven. He gave instances. 
Among them were a time to weep, and a time to laugh; a time 
to keep silence, and a time to speak. It is a fair deduction that 
he believed there was a time to joke and a time to refrain from 
joking. It might be added that there is a time when one may 
joke but had better be careful about the subject. 

These reflections are in consequence of a private letter which 
we have seen, and from which we are permitted to quote. It 
was written by an Englishman to a friend in America. A manu- 
facturer who not only has visited America a number of times, 
but has business interests in this country, this Englishman has 
reason to be as sensitive as an American to anything that might 
impair the utmost efficiency of America’s fighting forces at the 
front. His connections with people high in governmental affairs 
enable him to keep in contact with what is happening in the 
war zone. He is, as the saying is, “in the know.” He writes to 
his friend as follows : 

I am afraid that a number of the men who are coming over to 

fight for us don’t realize the situation they are coming to. . 
I hear that there have been one or two rows in consequence of 
fellows boasting to our Tommies that we could not lick the Ger- 
mans, and so they have had to come over and do it for us. There 
has been nothing serious, but this gets spread round and does not 
lead to good feeling. I was also told the other day that one of 
our colonels was badly wounded and had his wounds dressed by 
an American doctor, and that all the time this was going on he 
had to listen to the doctor talking about what the United States 
was going to do. He could only keep his mouth shut and ‘say 
nothing. 

These men do not mean anything by it, I am convinced, but 
at the same time if they thoroughly realized what our men had 
been through for the last three years, and how they have stood 
the brunt of the fight, and have got the Germans now where they 
will not take much beating, they would be more considerate. 


Though we Americans, as we begin to realize the size of the 
task ahead of us, may have more respect for the strength still 
left in the German army and in the German people than this 
Englishman expresses, and may, as we ought, believe that there 
is a good deal left to be done in which we can take a fair share, we 
have every reason to have profound admiration for what the 
French and the British have done, and to approach our own duties 
in the war with decent humility.. What the soldiers of France 
and England have endured we so far have escaped ; and it is 
just as well for us to bear in mind the saying of another ancient 
8 bag ~Ahab, the King of Israel—when he told Ben-Hadad : 
“ Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he 
that putteth it off.” 

In order to suggest how this applies to us Americans, we 
quote further from the letter of this Englishman : 

I don’t think your people can realize what the French nation 
and ours have gone through. Remember that the men out there 
have had the most awful fighting that was ever seen. . . . Even 
when they are not under fire the guns are going the whole time 
and the racket is tremendous. A came besk the other day ; 
was perfectly well, but looked a wreck and worn out, and as if 
he needed to do nothing but sleep. 

Remember also that the men who are out there are not many 
of them single young men, but the majority are married. Many 
have left wives and children unprovided for, have relinquished 
their businesses, and have a ‘hazardous future to look forward 
ee ert aes nerves are on edge after the long strain we 
have gone through, and it takes very little provocation to cause 
a Tow. 

What this letter reports as happening to the spirits of the 
Tommies.on the arrival of our- soldiers in force happened, ac- 
cording to reports that reached this country, te the spirits of 
the poilus on the arrival of the Tommies in force. The fresh- 





ness of the spirits of the newly arrived British soldiers, their 
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ill-concealed scorn for the skill with which the French could 
take to cover, and their genial tendency to apply to the business 
of war the standards of cricket, wore the frayed French nerves 
to a frazzle. Now our soldiers are in the way of doing the same 
disservice to British nerves. Our men, if they thought a moment, 
would remember and desist. And this is what they would 
remember. We quote again from the Englishman’s letter : 
To give you some idea of what is happening, I met three inti- 
mate friends last week—Halifax men, whom I had not seen for 
a month or two. Each of them had had his eldest son at the war ; 
one had come back with his arm off at the elbow, another with 
a leg off at the knee, and the third with a multiple-compound 
fracture of the arm. . . . Two other intimate friends had their 
sons discharged, one with shrapnel in the back, which they 
thought had paralyzed him for life, but he is now able to move 
about a little ; the other, with his arm on, but absolutely useless. 
My sister and her husband had to go out to France last week to 
see their second son in hospital. He was a fine young lad, not 
yet twenty, and a bullet struck him in the left temple, de- 
stroyed both his eyes, and taken some of the bone away, expos- 
ing the brain. The last news is that he is still alive, and when he 
is conscious he is quite cheery, but one can hardly hope for re- 
covery for him. The only son of one of my gardeners was killed 
last week. And so it goes on all around. 


When we have gone through with something like this—not 
merely ready to go through with it, as we are—we can perhaps 
talk about it with bettur grace. Perhaps then our humor may 
take a different turn. Most of our men, we are sure, know 
enough of what has happened to regard their French and 
British comrades with wonder and respect. One man in a com- 
pany, however, may have an undeveloped imagination and a 
wrongly developed sense of humor; and he is enough to cause 
considerable of a jar. Let his fellow-rookies (for all Americans 
are now rookies at the front) impress upon him the necessity of 
directing his propensity for good-natured chaffing toward those 
who will understand the innocent nature of his levity. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


If democracy is to be made safe for the world, it certainly 
ought first to be made safe for New York and Philadelphia. 
How unsafe it is in Philadelphia.is related by a correspondent 
on the next page, who gives a, personal, unvarnished, but 
startling account of the operations of “ government by murder ” 
in the City of Brotherly Love. 

In the last quarter of a century there has been enormous 
improvement in municipal government in the United States. 
Twenty-five years ago American civic government was a byword 
and a hissing in the mouths of those who had made any study 
of the subject. The worst of the matter was that the so-called 
“good ” citizens accepted the situation as inevitable, shrugged 
their shoulders, went on about their private business, and were 
contented to leave the control in the hands of the corrupt, the 


209g and the criminal. What is now encouraging is not . 
that 


ignorance, corruption, and crime have been wiped out of 
our city governments, but that the decent citizens have begun 
to realize that the responsibility is theirs. 

It may fairly be said that New York was the first of our great 
municipal communities thoroughly to wake up to the fact not 
only that corruption in city government means inefficiency, 
waste, expense, disease, and death, but that its cancerous infec- 
tion could easily spread to the State and the Nation, and if not 
checked would literally and absolutely destroy our National life. 

The movement in New York began with the fight against 
the notorious Tweed ring, and has continued more or less steadily 
ever since. The fusion principle in municipal government has 
been pretty well established as not only desirable but practical, 
and the present administration is regarded by all judges as the 
best in the history of the city. In ae York it is an organiza- 
tion of the Democratic party, Tammany Hall, which has been 
the source of the worst corruption. In Philadelphia the same 
kind of corruption, sometimes in even a worse d has had 
its source in the Republican machine. It will not do for those 
who-live:in: New: York: glass houses to throw stones at Phila- 
delphian. offenders, yet we do not think that it would be unjust 
to say that the “ good” citizens of Philadelphia have made a 
less persistent, certainly a less successful, effort than the same 
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type of New Yorkers to fight the corrupt local machine. Can 
it be that the Republican political bosses have successfully 
bamboozled the property-holders of Philadelphia with the pro- 
tective tariff bogey ? Is this the explanation of the fizzle of the 
temporary enthusiasm that produced the efficient but short- 
lived reform administration under Mayor Blankenburg ? 

Whatever may be the explanation, New York isa step further 
ahead than Philadelphia. At least New York has cleaned 
its house and is now struggling to keep it clean, while Phila- 
delphia has the practically untouched work of house-cleaning 
before it. It has allowed a lot of dust and grime to accumulate 
in the kitchen while it has gone on having a prosperous and 
comfortable time in the parlor, until the whole house has become 
infected. 

We are glad to learn from our correspondent that Philadel- 
phia is aroused. We hope she will do a thorough piece of house- 
cleaning on Election Day. 

The man who votes to establish decent, just, and efficient 
government in any American municipality, from the smallest 
country village up to the biggest metropolis, is doing his “ bit ” 
for his country. Voting in such a cause has not perhaps the 
glamour of buying Liberty Bonds or fighting in the trenches, 
but it is equally important. 


DEMOCRACY AND AUTOCRACY 


A correspondent from the State Normal School of Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, writes to us the following letter : 

Not infrequently I have heard the expression, from people un- 
initiated, to the effect that, so far as they are concerned, they can’t 
see that it would make any difference whether they live under a 
democracy or an autocracy. Would it not be profitable to pre- 
sent in The Outlook an article comparing and contrasting the 
life of the average farmer, professional man, mechanic, and da: 
laborer in their pursuit of happiness—their industrial, social, 
civic, educational, and religious lives—under autocratic and 
democratic forms of government ? 


To men who think that nothing is of great importance but 
their physical comfort we do not believe it matters much whether 
they live under a democracy or an autocracy, providing only 
that the autocracy is a fairly benevolent one. Under ordinary 
circumstances, a paternalistic autocracy takes care of its prop- 
erty-owning middle class just as a farmer takes care of his herd 
of cows. The autocracy milks its taxes out of the middle class. 
It generally takes pains to feed and stable them well, and so 
milks them that they are not exhausted or dried up. But, for- 
tunately, an instinct has been planted in mankind which makes 
them, and ever since history has been written has always made 
them, resent being treated like cattle. The Massachusetts 
farmers in the days ot the American Revolution could perfectly 
well get on without tea, but they could not tolerate taxation 
without representation, and so they pitched the tea overboard 
in Boston Harbor, and thus helped start one of the greatest 
and bloodiest struggles between democracy and autocracy 
recorded in history. 

A man who does not instinctively feel the difference between 
living under a democracy or under an autocracy is, as our cor- 
respondent says, truly “ uninitiated,” and no amount of argu- 


ment can convince him so long as the autocracy looks after his 
creature comforts. This is the reason why so many millions of 
the inhabitants of Germany believe their form of government to 
be a benign and happy one. But there are growing indications 
that even they begin to appreciate the idea that old age pensions, 
workingmen’s insurance, sanitary houses, and well-distributed 
food and clothing are not complete substitutes for free thought, 
free speech, and the right to express one’s choice of those who 
shall administer the government on one’s behalf. It is perhaps 
not altogether easy for those whom our correspondent calls 
“ uninitiated ” to understand the difference between a democ- 
racy and a benevolent autocracy, for, while the distinction is a 
very fundamental one, it is moral and spiritual, and, as long as 
the benevolence works, the denial of moral and spiritual liberty 
does not produce any very manifest physical effects. 

But the difference between a democracy like that of the 
United States or France or England and the autocracy of the 
now deposed Government of Russia is apparent to the simplest 
citizen. Under the Czar’s Government no professional man or 
farmer or mechanic or day laborer could take a free part in 
industrial, social, civic, or educational life as we understand 
those terms in this country. No meeting could be held without 
the permission of the police, no book could be published without 
the permission of the censor, no newspaper could be sold unless 
its news and editorials were approved by Government officials. 
A Russian university student who later became one of the 
great. revolutionary leaders was sent to Siberia because he had 
in his possession a copy of Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations.” 
Russian farmers who met in assembly to protest against some 
tax measure of the Government were sent in chains to Siberia. 

We hope the State Normal School of Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, has in its library George Kennan’s dramatic book 
“Siberia and the Exile System.” It is based on actual experi- 
ence, substantiated by documents, and is as dramatic as any 
novel. We suggest to our correspondent that he advise any 
“ uninitiated ” person who cannot see the difference between 
democracy and autocracy to read this book. Democracies are 
not perfect, by any means. There are social, educational, and 
political injustices still prevailing in this country; but the 
American citizen has at least the right to protest against them 
and to combine and organize peacefully to combat them. That 
he cannot do in an autocracy. Seventy-five years ago in Eng- 
land—then an autocratic, or oligarchic, Government, but now a 
democratic Government—it was criminal for factory workers to 
meet together to discuss their wages. In France before the 
French Revolution, which gave birth to democracy in that 
country, the tenant farmers of the nobility were the serfs of their 
landlords—and the word “ serf” is only an agreeable way of 
pronouncing the word “slave.” 

Democracy means the rule of the many by themselves, and 
therefore means both intellectual and physical freedom. Expe- 
rience shows that autocratic governments impose intellectual 
slavery even where they maintain an appearance of physical 
freedom. 

Farmers, professional men, mechanics, and day laborers who, 
because they are “uninitiated” and because they have not 
taken the trouble to inform themselves, acquiesce in intellectual 
slavery, will sooner or later suffer physical slavery. 


GOVERNMENT BY MURDER 


THE UNHAPPY PLIGHT OF PHILADELPHIA 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


contemplating with fiery eyes the whole system of corrupt 


’ 


P esstzmpating wi is at this moment sitting back and 


political “ organization” for the perpetuation of party. 
One month ago a primary election campaign resulted in serious 
assaults upon scores of citizens and in the death of a city detec- 
tive. Asaresult Mayor Thomas B. Smith, two prominent politi- 
cal leaders, and a police lieutenant are under heavy bail for an 


alleged conspiracy, involving murder, to control the : primary: 


election. , 
On September 19 a primary election was held to choose cer- 


tain important county officers. On that morning Detective 
Eppley, in attempting to thwart an attack upon the Re ublican 
leader of the ward in which stands Independence Hall, was 
murdered by a shot through the back. The next morning the 
city was informed by a unanimous press that the bullet had 
been fired by a member of a gang of gunmen imported from 
Nev York by the opposing Republican faction for purposes of 
political. thuggery. sae the week following this murder the 

ress Of the city accumulated evidence of criminal police manipu- 

tion for control of voters which is unparalleled in the political 
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annals even of Philadelphia for boldness and shameless- 
ness. , 

The murder was the climax of a struggle between rival fac- 
tions of the Republican “ organization ” for control of the Fifth 
Ward. Behind one of these factions stood the Vare brothers, 
wealthy political contractors, dominant in the city, but aspiring 
to State control; behind the other stood the Penrose-MecNichol 
combination, which takes its name from Senator Boies Penrose, 
who, as every one knows, is the Republican “ boss ” in the State 
and National politics of Philadelphia. These two factions agreed 
in making up the “ slate” of candidates for some of the impor- 
tant county officers and for magistrates. In the Fifth Ward, 
however, in which the gunmen’s murder took place, there was 
a struggle between MeNichol, represented by his lieutenant, 
James A. Carey, and the Vares, represented by their lieutenant, 
a butcher named Isaac A. Deutsch. To these two political 
manipulators, both of whom had done their share to give the 
district the nickname of “the Bloody Fifth,” was left the 
struggle for a seat in Select Council and the political slavery or 
freedom of thousands of newly naturalized Jews, constituting 
the main citizenship of the ward. Mayor Smith was quoted as 
aptly defining the situation with the statement that in that dis- 
trict “ clubs would be trumps.” 

Through his patrons, the Vares, Deutsch controlled the 
police. In the two months immediately preceding election thirty 
patrolmen in the Fifth Ward were transferred for refusing to 
take Deutsch’s orders, and their places were taken by willing 
political servants from other districts. Independent merchants 
were arrested and prosecuted under obsolete ordinances. A 
restaurant owner was persecuted to the point of attempted sui- 
cide by a Negro policeman stationed in his place of business for 
the express purpose of driving away customers by an exhibition 
of bad manners. Street fights in which notorious policemen 
were concerned occurred nightly. 

The first rumblings of publicity on Fifth Ward conditions 
came with charges that draft exemptions were being sold by 
the Deutsch workers for political support. But, characteristi- 
cally, the Jewish residents of the district exerted themselves to 
avoid open conflict. Formal protests were made to the Mayor 
by the * Big Sisters,” a well-known philanthropic organization 
of women for civic betterment, who reported that such police 
conditions in “free America” seriously handicapped their 
work of Americanization ; and the Rev. Dr. MeDermott, of 
the local Roman Catholic church, described conditions as the 
worst in the thirty-three years of his residence there. To all 
these reports and the affidavits which accompanied them Mayor 
Smith’s only reply was an assurance that “ the matter would be 
investigated.” A few days, later, however, he publicly told a 
delegation of Deutsch workers that he “stood behind the 
police ;” that “ if it was necessary for the police to club heads,” 
he wanted them “ to club heads.” 

With the boast that “ the administration was behind them,” 
the Deutsch workers and police from that moment redoubled 
their violence. On the eve of the election the political club of 
the Carey faction was raided, two men slugged unconscious, 
and a shot fired through the window by a policeman while other 
officers stood outside the door. On primary élection morning 
came the murder, in full sight of uniformed patrolmen, by gun- 
men identified for purposes of police protection by gray hats 
and a white ribbon under their second waistcoat button. Elec- 
tion officers were arrested and polling-places closed. But at 
midnight the count revealed that Carey had won. For the first 
time in its history the “ Bloody Fifth” had refused to be 
“swung ” by police intimidation. 

The arrest of the Mayor, Deutsch, and Lieutenant Steinberg, 
alias Bennett, on warrants sworn out by a citizens’ committee, 
followed. Former Judge James Gay Gordon, representing the 
citizens, and District Attorney Rotan, who has a clean record 
but has always been affiliated with the Penrose-MeNichol fac- 
tion, began a joint investigation which led to the arrest of 
William Finley, the leading lieutenant of the Vares, the mana- 
ger and two operatives of the private detective agency which 
was engaged to bring the gunmen here for $1,000, and six of 


the gunmen. And at a six-day hearing in the municipal court 
the whole plot was laid bare in fourteen hundred pages of testi- 
mony which proved more interesting reading than the master- 
pieces of romantic fiction. 

No link is missing in the chain of evidence which binds the 
Vare organization to the Fifth Ward political thuggery. Samuel 
Maloney, himself a former Fifth Ward leader, and now the 
head of a local detective agency, testified that Deutsch came 
to his office and ordered the gunmen, with the assurance that 
“the little fellow” (as State Senator Vare is known among 
his friends) would pay. Congressman Vare assured him, Malo- 
ney stated under oath, that “ Deutsch had plenty of money.” 
It is William E. Finley, first lieutenant of the Vares, whom 
Maloney accuses of calling him to the Ritz-Carlton Hotel under 
the name of “ Mr. Smith,” to arrange for the payment of the 
$1,000 fee. The testimony showed that Mayor Smith had ex- 
pressed his intention of “going the limit to get Carey,” and 
that he was kept informed as to the successive stages of the 
campaign’s outrages. 

The hearing was attended by several circumstances which 
tended to damn Mayor Smith in the public mind quite as much 
as the evidence actually presented. While Maloney was being 
held by the District Attorney as his most important witness, the 
administration’s detective bureau attempted to silence him by 
issuing a warrant for his arrest as an accomplice. Only the 
District Attorney’s habeas corpus proceedings blocked service of 
the warrant until after the hearing: The scheme was as obvi- 
ously designed to suppress evidence as the refusal of the Mayor, 
even on order of the Court, to submit reports of his investigators 
on Fifth Ward conditions before the election. For this he was 
held in contempt of court. 

The month’s unfolding of this whole lurid tale has struck 
Philadelphia voters a heavy jolt. The man in the street thought 
he was still living in the comparative political purity of the 
Blankenburg reform administration. Now he knows differently, 
and with the election only three weeks distant a non-partisan 
ticket is in the field. The sagest political observers predict 
nothing for it but a “landslide.” The issue is so sharp 
and clear that voters are not even concerning themselves with 
questioning the candidates their committee has chosen. The 
ticket will meet no vestige of oppesition from even the most 
stalwart Republican newspapers. The situation has resolved 
itself into a fight against “ government by murder,” and it is a 
fight waged by a public fully aware that between the two 
Republican factions there is little choice. The whole aspect of 
the crisis, therefore, gives high promise of a complete purging 
of the city’s political life. The specter of this outrage is likely 
to dangle long before the public eye. The Becker case of New 
York was on the front pages of the newspapers for two years ; the 
Smith case should stay there five. With the arrest of Finley, 
his right-hand man, Senator Vare was inevitably drawn out of 
the neutrality of his “ nothin’ to say ” into the thick of the con- 
test. He entered bail for his man, made vague charges of a 
“frame-up,” and pledged his fortune to fight the case. It is a 
big fortune. The prosecution is stubborn. Senator Vare is now 
thoroughly involved, and he is not likely, with all his in- 
fluence, to be given the opportunity to withdraw. If Phila- 
delphia is redeemable at all, a reform administration is sure to 
come two years hence. Next fall comes the gubernatorial elec- 
tion. Martin Brumbaugh, the present [incumbent, is a Vare 
man. 

The greatest danger that sincere reform will have to face is 
the inevitable effort of the Penrose-McNichol machine to divert 
the public reaction into its own channels. The greatest difficulty 
that faces the body of voters who wish really permanent results 
is the task of finding men who will have the strength and the 
insight, when once put in office, to rid the whole political ma- 
chinery of city and State of the kinks and quirks upon which 
organizations like that of the Vares depend for their very life. 
That will be a big task for big men. It will mean radical changes, 
certainly a commission government for the city. But now is 
the time to do it, if ever. Harrop P. QuicKsaLL. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, October 17, 1917. 




















ALCOHOL: ITS USE AND ABUSE 


view as to the use and abuse of alcohol finds it difficult to 

do so; for most of the writers on this subject are affected 
by their interests, their prejudices, or their reforming zeal. Of 
this fact the four books referred to in our foot-notes afford 
illustrations. 

Mr. Short’ is more hostile to prohibition than to the saloon. 
His thesis is fairly expressed by the following sentence, which 
he quotes from Dr. Washington Gladden: “ The whole pro- 
hibitory movement as at present managed puts physical force 
at the front and sends moral force to the rear. This is a fatal 
error.” Dr. Fisk? in his preface declares it his purpose “ to 
investigate the evidence, and interpret it, regardless of public 
prejudice either for or against it, just as he would investigate 
mouth infection, flat foot, or the food value of cereals ;” but his 
book does not fulfill his intention. It is too slight, too dogmatic, 
and too evidently written to maintain a theory. Midway between 
these two books is the one by John Koren,’ based on articles 
published in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” which the author tells us 
“awakened much resentment among prohibition enthusiasts.” 
His book, however, gives evidence that prohibition enthusiasts 
had awakened much resentment in his own mind, and his volume 
is more argumentative than scientific, though it advocates “ the 
middle of the road ”—practically, prohibition of distilled liquors, 
permissive use of wines and beers. Mr. Gordon’s volume‘? is a 
very thorough historical review of the extraordinary movement 
against alcohol carried on in Europe by the unorganized but 
spontaneous co-operation of scientists, physicians, moral reform- 
ers, and statesmen, one of the fruits of which is the present war 
legislation against alcoholic beverages in European countries. 

These volumes emphasize the demand which The Outlook 
has already made, that a National commission be appointed to 
investigate the whole question as to the use and abuse of alco- 
hol and give the Nation impartial advice as to the course which 
it should pursue in dealing with the admittedly enormous evils 
of the present liquor traffic. Meanwhile the best substitute for 
the report of such National commission which has come under 
our notice is a paper on “ The Sociological Aspects of the Alco- 
hol Problem,” by Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, published by the 
Department of Health of the City of New York, in May, 1916. 
A copy of this paper can presumably be obtained by addressing 
the Commissioner of Health, 149 Centre Street, New York City, 
New York. While the author feels strongly the evils of the 
liquor traffic, he also sees and condemns the extravagances of 
some of its opponents. In what follows we give the substance 
of his paper, often in his own words even when quotation marks 
are not used. This paper expresses what we regard as an ex- 
cellent and authoritative statement of the facts as understood 
by modern scientists. 

“ The so-called ‘ scientific side’ of alcohol is a rather difficult 
field at present, for we do not know all there is to know about 
the relation of aleohol to human physiological economy, and in 
what we do pretend to know there are serious contradictions and 
very little tangibility. It happens, unfortunately, that most of 
the temperance arguments are by no means scientific. They are, 


Te reader who desires to get a fair and dispassionate 


. in reality, a form of self-indulgent vituperation, a flatulent ora- 


tory, based on pseudo-science and amateur statistics. On the 
other hand, we have data presented to us by the imaginative 
statisticians representing the liquor interests which point out 
that, whereas the death rate in the United States has steadily 
declined in the last few decades, the per capita consumption of 
alcohol has shown a concomitant increase. Therefore—what 
could be more simple ?—a cause and effect relationship. 

“ Probably by diligent application we could treble our con- 
sumption of distilled and brewed products, and thereby live for 
several centuries, if not eliminate the death rate entirely ! 


1The Deeper Meaning of the Temperance Question. By Wallace M. Short. The 
Hyde Park Press, Station E, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Alcohol : Its Relation to Human Efficiency and Longevity. By Eugene Lyman 
Fisk. The Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
3 Alcohol and Society. By John Koren. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
4The Anti-Aleoholic Movement in Europe. By Ernest Gordon. The Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. ’ 


‘* Obviously, such statistical reasoning is the other extreme of 
absurdity. We know, for instance, that the deaths among 
infants under one year of age in New York City in the last few 
years have decreased from 150 to 95 per thousand births. At 
the same time, with the increase of both our transient and per- 
manent population, the production and use of powder puffs have 
shown a collateral increase. The correlation is evident—all you 
need is some one with the effrontery to chart these two curves 
on the same sheet. Is it any wonder that the observer, and par- 
ticularly the Jay student of the alcoholic problem, confronted 
with reasoning and statistics of this kind, feels like the man 
who, arriving home at 3 A.M. somewhat the ‘worse for wear,’ 
after wandering hopelessly round and round the telegraph post 
in front of his doorstep, finally exclaimed in despair, ‘I am 
lost in an impenetrable forest !’ 

“* However, there are four main things which the author would 
like to attempt to do in this article : 

“1. Bring out a few of the things that we do really know on the 
medical can physiological side of aleohol consumption. 

**2. Emphasize above all the social and economic aspects of 
the production of the drug as a beverage. 

“© 3. Give what seems to be a sane, personal attitude on the 
problem. 

““4. Indicate what seem to be the ‘ high points’ in the pro- 
gramme for a social remedy. 

** What is alcohol and what are its uses ?” 

What is its value as a medicine? What is its value as a food? 

“1. The-days of alcohol as a widely prescribed drug are past. 
No longer do therapeutists advocate for a ‘ cold’ that the patient 
‘go home, retire to his bed after hanging a derby hat on the 
bed-post, and drink whisky until he can see two hats.’ Briefly 
it may be said that the modern physician finds very little use 
for alcohol internally. It may, of course, be used rarely as an 
appetizer for an old person who has lost all appetite and refuses 
to eat. Of course its calories are available for the production 
of heat and energy in the human body, and consequently in rare 
instances it may be given as a food, as, for instance, when it is 
desired to starve a diabetic patient or when it is absolutely 
necessary to get something with caloric value into the system of 
the patient who is stuporous and cannot’ take ordinary food, as 
in the case of severe typhoid fever or pneumonia. Ordinarily, 
however, alcohol has no useful physiological action, and under 
practically all circumstances it can be replaced either by a drug 
or a food with more advantages and fewer disadvantages. 

“2. We know, of course, that alcohol and, consequently, 
alcoholic beverages, have some caloric or food value. We know 
that under ordinary conditions alcohol, if consumed, will be 
burned in the human body and to some extent will save the car- 
bohydrates and the fats. However, with undoubted justice, Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson has said that ‘as a food alcohol is a joke, 
and a bad joke at that.’ Why is this true? In the first place, 
alcohol is not a tissue builder, as are the proteins, neither is it 
stored in the body for future use, as are the fats. Further, since 
it has a toxic, narcotic action, it is injurious to the body tissues 
when taken in excess. True, this may also be the case with other 
foods, but other foods give a warning when taken in excess. 
The narcotic effect of alcohol ives it an action of exactly the 
opposite. kind in this respect. Finally, it is exceedingly expen- 
sive, which is enough to rule it out as a food on economic grounds. 
In the following table we have indicated approximately the food 
value on a calorific basis of two common alcoholic beverages in 
comparison with certain common food products : 


** APPROXIMATE FOOD VALUFK FOR TEN CENTS 


Article. Calories for 10c. 
| DRA E PC OL ONE OPE ET OCC RU CT Or TET ree 30 
EER ee rem men eater Koren 240 
ES SE DET SEO RT  EE T Ee mr 375 

ie eos oca-n nahn Sune due Kai okie eG wRETS 450 
EES Oe OEE Te hen 3,310 
ERI Se ee aE ee i eee 


“ Of course one may, perhaps with justice, say: ‘ Very well, 
I can afford to spend ten cents for 240 calories worth of beer. 
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I don’t purchase it as food, anyway.’ This may be true in that 
particular case, but as a matter of fact the average man cannot 
afford to waste ten cents for comparatively so little food, for we 
must remember that the average man in the United States is 
supporting himself and a family on considerably less than $1,000 
a year, out of which present food prices make it necessary for 
him to spend between forty and fifty per cent for food.” 

What are the effects of aleohol when taken internally ? 

It is not a stimulant, but a depressant. It removes inhibitions 
and lessens the power of self-control ; hence the frequently noted 
and oftentimes pleasurable free flow of words in normally reti- 
cent and retiring individuals when alcoholized. Though gross 
exaggerations have been made, nevertheless the drug is an im- 


portant influence in promoting widespread diseases. While it ° 


is somewhat doubtful if aleohol is an important factor in the 
production of Bright’s disease or inflammation of the kidneys, 
it is undoubtedly responsible for numberless cases of gastric 
inflammations, hardening of the liver, hardening of the arteries, 
inflammation of the nerves, ete. It decreases resistance to in- 
fectious disease. [t increases prenatal mortality. These facts 
are so far recognized that health departments all over the coun- 
try are recognizing it as an enemy to health in their endeavors 
to prevent disease, and the life insurance companies have under- 
taken a campaign of education in which they have placed in- 
creased emphasis, not only on temperance, but on abstinence. 
Life insurance figures show that in a total of 466,943 records 
of non-abstainers the percentage of actual deaths to expected 
deaths was 100.4; while in a total of 309,010 records of abstain- 
ers the percentage of actual deaths to expected deaths was only 
74.3, making a rate of death among non-abstainers thirty-five 
per cent higher than among abstainers. 

That the effect of aleohol when taken in excess on mental 
health is deleterious is universally recognized. But the passion 
of reformers has led to some curious exaggerations in dealing 
with this branch of the subject. It is frequently said that fifty 
per cent of the insane in our State and private institutions are 
there as the result of aleohol ; while the students of syphilis also 
claim that fifty per cent are there as a result of that disease. If 
both are right, “it would seem that the problem of determining 
the causative factors in insanity were at once readily resolved 
into a simple twofold one.” Nevertheless the effect of alcohol in 

roducing insanity is very serious. The report of the New 
Zealand State Board of Insanity indicates that in a study of a 
large number of cases about ten per cent showed evidence of 
permanent mental impairment as a result of the abuse of alco- 
hol, and this conservative estimate is serious enough. 

Turning from the immediate effect of aleohol on the human 
body, Dr. Armstrong declares his conviction that “the more 
significant arguments against alcohol production are to be 
found on the economic side.” He emphasizes the question of pro- 
duction because “ it is only at the source that the problem can be 
effectively handled.” . . . “ We must remember that the doctors 
and the charitable workers are for the most part maintaining 
ambulance stations at the base of a cliff over which individuals 
are being pushed because of the crowding on top. A good deal 
of anti-aleohol endeavor is of the ambulance service type. Some 
of it may indeed be an attempt to build a fence at the top of 
the cliff so as to prevent the unfortunate individual being 
shoved over. The real solution, however, of this and the other 
sroblems lies along the line of the prevention of the crowding. 

his means fundamental reconstructive effort at the source, 
which, in the problem of the alcohol evil, implies the cessation 
of production itself for beverage purposes.” 

Briefly outlining the economic evils from the use of aleohol— 
the annual cost, the waste from disease, the industrial waste, 
and the economic waste resulting from poverty, destitution, and 
crime—he states the argument for temperance as follows : 

“1. It is impossible to drink to excess and at the same time 
be efficient and ‘ on the job.’ This is a selfish reason, but a good 
one. 

“2. If one wants to do worth-while work and to be of service 
up to the limits of his ability, he will find that he cannot afford 


to waste money, time, or liver tissue. Of course there is no 
special use in conserving his liver tissue unless he has some 
constructive worth-while purpose in doing so. But every nor- 
mal man will find such a purpose. 

“3. The average responsible human being learns that it is a 
danger to the public welfare to encourage, by example or other- 
wise, promiscuous expectoration upon the public thoroughfares. 
In the same way he finds that alcohol consumption is also a 
public danger, and that it is his duty to work against it, or 
rather to exert his influence for the establishment of a saner 
social organization which will make alcohol impossible of obtain- 
ment for internal consumption. 

“In other words, the programme for social progress tran- 
scends the individual problem. We cannot, as a society, afford 
to tolerate the social waste involved in the promiscuous use of 
a harmful narcotic.” 

This Dr. Armstrong couples with an indictment against aleo- 
hol under the following heads: 

“1. It is a disease-producer, directly and indirectly. 

“2. It is a vice and crime promoter—without it much of our 
insane asylum and jail equipment would be unnecessary, and 
without it prostitution and the venereal diseases. would much 
more readily be brought under control. 

“3. It is a factor in economic waste—negatively, in the crea- 
tion of inefficient workers; positively, in involving a tremen- 
dous cost in the industry itself.” 

The remedies which Dr. Armstrong proposes are twofold : 
educational and legislative. 

He urges the realization of the truth about alcohol and public 
education on the subject. He truly says that “no amount of 
scientific investigation or of legislative enactment will help ma- 
terially in solving the problem unless the public is made to 
realize the facts in the situation. In education along lines 
previously emphasized lies the real hope of control. is is 
undoubtedly the special justification for the instructive propa- 
ganda now being undertaken by official health organizations 
the country over. First, we have to have scientific investigation ; 
eventually we will have to have adequate legislation. The fruits 
of research, activated through legislation, will, however, prove 
abortive unless there is the basis of common accurate knowl- 
edge, seasoned, of course, with the inspiration of the construc- 
tive social motive.” The legislative remedy to which he hopes 
this public education will lead the Nation is “ the National prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture and importation of alcoholic beverages. 
Remarkable social advantages have resulted from such pro- 
cedure in Iceland and elsewhere. The emergencies of war have 
pressed the measure upon the European countries. It would 
seem to be a National problem, and it is obvious that if such 
prohibition is a good thing in war time it would be a good thing 
in times of peace.” 

We commend the reading of this pamphlet to those who are 
perplexed by the conflicting statistics and conflicting authorities 
cited by such writers as Mr. Short on the one hand and Dr. 
Fisk on the other, and we recommend to temperance reformers 
of all schools the conclusion which Dr. Armstrong reaches, that 
National education is a necessary foundation for National pro- 
hibition. Only so can National prohibition be what it ought to 
be, an act of social self-control ; so, and only so, can we realize 
the result to which Dr. Armstrong conducts his readers in his 
last paragraph : 

“5 Finally, we must realize that the world is no longer made 
up of isolated individuals with individual aims and responsibili- 
ties. More and more we are becoming our brother’s keepers. 
More and more we should realize that we have a social responsi- 
bility which implies a responsibility for the success of a social 
programme involving a more efficient social organization, the 
elimination of unnecessary human waste, and the provision of 


an environment which will make it possible for every man to 


serve as best he may. Thus only can we hope for the rearing of 
an unpoisoned race of men, for the establishment of that firmer 
physical foundation essential to the realization of a nobler and 
more creative human society.” 


























SWITZERLAND AND THE UNITED STATES 
AN INTERVIEW WITH PROFESSOR WILLIAM E. RAPPARD, OF THE SWISS COMMISSION 


Following the example of various other Allied and neutral nations, such as Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia, and Japan, the Swiss 
Government has appointed a special Commission, which is now in this country, endeavoring to promote a more intimate friendship between 
the Swiss and the American people, and to readjust certain economic and political relations of the two nations. 

The Swiss Commission consists of three members: Mr. John Syz,a conse of the National Council, or House of Representatives, of Swit- 
zerland, and, as a cotton manufacturer of Zurich, q well-known industrialist ; Lieutenant-Colonel William Staempfli, of the Swiss Artillery, 














Chairman of the Board on the ry a ma of Interned Prisoners of War and a citizen of Berne ; and Professor William E. Rappard, of 


the Department of Economics at the 


niversity of Geneva, and a member of the International Red Cross Committee. 


Professor Rappard was born in New York, of Swiss parents, received part of his education at Harvard University, but is a Swiss citizen, 


an officer in the 
Professor Rappard, the following statement. It is the result o 
Outlook.—Tue Ep1rors. 


WITZERLAND is made up of people who s three 

languages. Two-thirds of the population in their ordinary 

intercourse use a vernacular dialect of Germanic origin that 
closely resembles Alsatian. They read and write modern Ger- 
man, however, which is their literary language. About thirty 
per cent of the population speak French, and the rest Italian. 

At the beginning of the war the French and Italian speaking 
population were, and have remained, strongly pro-Ally. In that 
part of Switzerland where German is spoken public opinion 
was divided. But, as a strong majority of the German-Swiss 
were in favor of Germany, it could then be said that the Swiss 

ple as a whole were rather pro-German. Not that the Swiss- 
ermans favored an overwhelming victory for Germany, even 
at that time, but they were very much influenced by the German 
phrases about the origin of the war. They had been for years 
impressed by the power of German efficiency, commercial, 
industrial, and intellectual; they believed in the myth of the 
Russian danger for Central Europe that Germany had very 
cleverly circulated, not only in Germany, but also in wged v4 
of the rest of the world where German is read; they the 
conventional but of course wholly mistaken idea about the 
degeneracy of France. A great many naive people in various 
rts of the world had a natural confidence in all who spoke 
erman, and a natural, instinctive lack of confidence in those 
who spoke French. Such people considered Germany to be the 
natural geographical victim of Great Britain and Pan-Slavism. 
Thus most of the plain people in German Switzerland wy > 
adopted the idea that Germany was a victim, that a victim 
to fight against its enemy, and that even the violation of Belgian 
neutrality, shocking as it was to all the Swiss, was a necessity 
for Germany. 

The German-Swiss admitted, then, the extenuating circum- 
stances claimed by the Germans. They believed that England 
would have taken part in the war and would have broken into 
Belgium in any case. They simply saw in the rapidity with 
which Germany broke in another example of German efficiency. 
What has now clearly become the moral significance of the war 
did not exist at first for the mind of the average German-Swiss. 
He simply looked at this war as he looked upon any past war— 
a struggle between rival Powers, a question in which right and 
wrong were not decisive. 

Such was the situation in 1914. To-day it has become very 
different. 

There has been no modification of the sentiment in the French 
and Italian part of Switzerland, because it was as strongly pro- 
Ally as it could have been at the beginning. But a very inter- 
esting and very radical evolution has been going on in the 
German parts of Switzerland. 

The first shock to the confidence which the German-Swiss 
instinctively had for Germany came as a result of their ponder- 
ing over the violation of Belgian neutrality. When the reports 
began to come in, the best minds, and others following, be 
to question the sincerity of the German attitude towards Bel- 
gium. Then, little by little, the stories about the German atroci- 
ties in Belgium stirred up feeling. This process at first was, 
as we French-speaking Swiss thought, exasperatingly slow. But 
that very slowness of the warming up of the German-Swiss was 
to be attributed to their natural confidence in anything written 
or stated in German. The Germans said that they were the 


victims of incredible cruelty, that their severity, was a very . 


wiss army, and has lived in Geneva many  sayorn We are 
a stenographic interview between 


glad to have the ny of printing, with the approval of 
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necessary retaliation to the atrocities committed by the Belgian 
population. The German reports of the alleged atrocities which 
the Russians committed in East Prussia when they invaded it 
at the beginning of the war also made an impression on the 
German-Swiss. But little by little the actual facts were revealed 
and began to create a revulsion of feeling. Sympathy for Serbia 
was fostered by the news coming from that country. 

In this connection, the speech delivered by Carl Spitteler in 
the spring of 1915 did a great deal to call the attention of the 
educated German-Swiss to the other side of the case. Spitteler 
had been hailed by a great many literary critics as the greatest 
living poet of German tongue. He was of Swiss ancestry, lived 
in Switzerland, and, in spite of his personal friendships in Ger- 
many and in spite of the fact that he had been very well re- 
ceived by the German reading public, he found it his duty as a 
man and as a Swiss to react against the pro-German feeling in 
the German part of Switzerland. He was but one of a number 
of very high-minded and highly cultured German-Swiss who 
have taken in the course of this evolution a definite stand 
against German imperialism. I might mention the name of m 
great friend and colleague Fritz Fleiner, Professor of Consti- 
tutional Law at the University of Tiibingen, and then of Hei- 
delberg. Fleiner, who held the chair of Constitutional Law at 
the University of Heidelberg when the war broke out, was con- 
sidered, not only in Germany but in the world at large, one of 
the greatest living constitutional lawyers. Shocked by the vio- 
lation of Belgian neutrality, out of sympathy completely with 
the imperialism that seemed to triumph in the German uni- 
versities at the beginning of the war, and realizing, on the other 
hand, how much his country needed intellectual leadership, he 
freely resigned his position at Heidelberg and decided to come 
home to Zurich to take up his work at the University there. 
This meant a great material sacrifice and a great sacrifice of 
intellectual prestige ; but as a Swiss patriot he felt amply com- 
pensated by the warm welcome of his fellow-citizens and by the 
satisfaction of having done and of doing his duty towards his 
country. 

It is due to the speaking and writing of men like Spitteler 
and Fleiner and several others—it is due also to the influence 
exerted in parliamentary and public life by French Switzerland 
on German Switzerland—that the feeling of criticism towards 
German views gradually strengthened in anda Switzerland. 

But until the Russian Revolution it was impossible to make 
the average German-Swiss fully understand the moral signifi- 
cance of the war. When we in the French part of Switzerland 
tried to show how intimately the ideals for which the Allies 
were fighting were related to our own, and how great was the 
antithesis between the ideals of the Central Powers and our his- 
torical traditions, we always met with two objections. The first 
was the Russian objection. France was dragged into this war, 
we were told, by Russia; Belgium was drawn into this war by 
France; and England was drawn into the war indirectly 
through Belgium, perhaps also through her own imperialistic 
jealousy of Germany. t was the theory that French-Swiss 
speakers and writers met with when they discussed the problems 
with their German-speaking compatriots. Russia, the German- 
Swiss said, being the leader, at least chronologically, of the 
Allies, could not head the liberal democratic alliance of those 
countries. The Russian Revolution, changing Russia into a 
liberal—very liberal—democracy and overthrowing the autoc- 
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racy whose foreign policy was imperialistic, has without doubt 
deprived the German propaganda in Switzerland of one of its 
strongest organs. Now clearly democracy and political liberal- 
ism were on one side, and autocracy and political imperialism 
were on the other. 

The other objection we met with was sometimes made by 
those who said that if the war was so clearly, as we claimed it 
was from the beginning, a struggle between the two great prin- 
ciples of the autocratic authority of the few, on the one hand, 
and the rights of the individual, on the other hand, certainly 
the United States could not look on indifferently. For no 
country embodied that ideal for which we claimed the Allies 
were fighting as did the United States. The entry of the United 
States into the war, therefore, still further cleared the issue. 

The result is that at the present time the majority of our 
German-speaking countrymen do certainly not favor a German 
victory. The overwhelming majority of the Swiss people are 
looking upon the champions of + se Sint with such feelings of 
hope and of gratitude as become the citizens of the oldest demo- 
cratic republic in the world. 

! might add here that for the common people the moral sig- 
nificance of the war is naturally not as clear as for the more 
highly educated, and that the economic considerations seem 
more vital to a great many of them. They will be, with their 
sympathies, on the side of those who treat them better. And 
that, by the way, explains the attitude of a great many German- 
Swiss farmers still. Germany has been supplying them liberally 
with seeds, drugs, fertilizers, and solutions for the spraying of 
vegetables and fruits, and this in.spite of the fact that she is 
short of these articles herself. This very shrewd and calculat- 
ingly generous policy certainly had its effect on the minds of 
very many Swiss farmers. The difficulties also of securing raw 
materials for certain of our leading: industries and the cutting 
off of the natural markets has indisposed certain classes of the 
industrial world towards the Allies, and principally towards 
England, unjustly, but. quite naturally when you understand the 
situation. 

As we have seen, the. dominant sentiment to-day in Switzer- 
land is clearly: pro-Ally. But no one advocates the abandon- 
ment of our traditional policy of vigilant and impartial political 
and military neutrality. 

The fundamental basis of Swiss neutrality is the historical 
one. Swiss neutrality is no transient opportunist attitude. It is 
the basic element of our national life, and has been for cen- 
turies. A small country surrounded by large and powerful 
neighbors, a small nation which has as its territory the strategic 
key to Central Europe, cannot hope to survive independent 
unless it unites on a principle that will help to put it beyond 
the ambitions of any of these neighbors. This is the external 
historical reason. There has at the same time been an internal 
historical reason. Switzerland has never been a homogeneous 
country. Ever since the sixteenth century the opposition be- 
tween the Catholics and the Protestants has been very violent, 
and therefore the patriots and statesmen have seen that the 
only hope of maintaining national unity in the center of a 
Europe torn by religious strife and for the benefit of a peo- 

le that was divided about equally between Catholics and 
Factictnate was the principle of neutrality. 

Since 1815 Swiss neutrality has been recognized and guaranteed 
by Great Britain, France, Prussia, Russia, Portugal, and Austria. 

hat recognition has been considered as binding upon the Swiss 
as well as upon the great European Powers, so that in any con- 
flict of our neighbors we feel bound to remain neutral as long 
as our neutrality is respected. Thus, in addition to the histor- 
ical reason, there is a moral reason. We are neutral because we 
are true to our word. To ask us why we are neutral is to ask 
us why our word of honor is worth more than a scrap of paper. 

Still further, there is the geographical reason. e Swiss 
frontiers on all sides are so unfortunately placed from our point 
of view that it is a matter of comparative ease for any foe 
superior in numbers to break into the country and to occupy a 
large part of it, although the topography of the country makes 
it almost impossible for any neighboring nation to break through 
the country and out on their foes’ territory beyond. 

Then I might also add as a fourth reason, besides the histori- 
cal, the moral, and the geographical reasons, the political and 
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humanitarian design to preserve the neutrality which has made 
Switzerland a great buffer Republic and the home of many 
international institutions, such, for instance, as the International 
Red Cross. 

Switzerland is absolutely dependent upon the Central Powers 
in general, and Germany very particularly, for several impor- 
tant commodities, of which coal is by far the most important. 
Before the war, in normal times, Switzerland imported about 
eighty per cent of her coal from Germany. She produces none 
at all herself. About ten per.cent was imported from France, 
and about ten per cent from Belgium. Now all the coal we get 
in Psecandh wad except that which is used for making war 
materials for the Allies, comes from Germany. So, as we abso- 
lutely need German coal, and as we cannot get coal from any- 
where else but from Germany, we naturally have to pay for it. 
Germany will accept in payment for coal only those articles 
which she needs. Before the war our principal exports to Ger- 
many were exports of manufactured articles of luxury, such as 
watches, ribbons, and embroideries. Not only does Germany 
not consider these articles as being a compensation for the coal 
she is sending us, but, on the contrary, Germany thinks that by 
lifting her general prohibition on imports in favor of Swiss 
articles of luxury she is doing usa favor. We have to pay, not 
only for the right to import coal from Germany, but also for 
the right of exporting to Germany those articles of luxury 
which Germany does not imperatively need. In order to pay 
for these two rights, of which the first is naturally more impor- 
tant, we have to sell to Germany commodities which she needs. : 
These are, in the first place, foodstuffs. As we produce only 
one-fifth of the cereal foodstuffs which we need for ourselves, 
we naturally cannot ship cereals to Germany. 

But the climate oa the average altitude of Switzerland 
have made of her a grazing country, producing more live stock 
and dairy products than she needs for her own consumption. 
And she has found in her grazing industry the principal means 
of paying for the coal she gets from Germany. The export of 
foodstuffs from Switzerland to Germany has never been consid- 
erable, as Switzerland, with her population of three and a half 
millions, could not do very much towards feeding the hundred 
and ten millions of inhabitants of the Central Powers, even if 
she were to export her total production. She, however, never ex- 
ported more than a part of her production. Moreover, the greater 

art of her export of foodstuffs is to-day shipped to the Allies. 

he residual part, which goes to Germany, has been growing 
steadily smaller as the demands of the Allies became more exact- 
ing and as the needs of Switzerland have increased. To-day, 
under the existing agreements, our exports of grazing products 
have been so reduced that they are no longer a sufficient com- 
pensation for our imports of coal from Germany, and that is the 
reason why Germany has been successful in obtaining from our 
Government the credit loan of which your daily papers have 
said something. 

What I have said thus far is prefatory to answering your 
question as to the objects which our Commission is trying to 
attain in this country. Our purpose is simply to present our 
situation in a true light and to dissipate the erroneous impres- 
sion of Switzerland’s pro-German feeling, which was partly cre- 
ated by German propaganda in this country, and apparently 
confirmed by the unfortunate incident in which our former 
Minister to Washington was involved. 

We should develop our relations, both economic and intellec- 
tual, with the United States not only, nor indeed chiefly, be- 
cause it is the one great Power that can supply us with food- 
stuffs, but because of our community of political and social 
ideals. As I said before, we produce only one-fifth of the cereal 
foodstuffs we need. Before the war we were mainly dependent 
upon Russia and Rumania for our foodstuffs, getting some also 
from Canada and Argentina. Since the war and the closing of 
the Dardanelles we can get absolutely nothing from Russia and 
Rumania, and therefore we have become entirely dependent 
upon the United States for our cereal foodstuffs. It is there- 
fore absolutely vital for us—a matter of salvation, of life and 
death— that we should get enough grain to scrape through the 
present crisis..- Nothing can come into Switzerland, except from 
the Central Powers, without the express consent cf France and 
England. Would it not be a mistake for the United States to 
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refuse to send us any foodstuffs or to make the sending of food- 
stuffs dependent on our refusal to trade with Germany? For 
Switzerland the inevitable result of such a policy would be 
starvation or absolute economic dependence on Germany—that 
is to say, physical or moral death. 

A generous treatment of Switzerland by the United States 
would be, in the eyes not only of the Swiss, but also of the Ger- 
mans, for whom Switzerland and democracy are synonymous, 
the best possible demonstration of the sincerity of the demo- 
cratic intention of the American Government. The gratitude 
and the enthusiasm that a statement of this special friendliness 
of the United States for Switzerland would arouse in the edi- 


torial offices of all the Swiss papers would be re-echoed in 
Germany through our papers, which go out daily in large num- 
bers to all parts of the German Empire. Switzerland is the 
only neutral country contiguous to Sanser in which Ger- 
man is the written language, and there is no avenue of ap- 
proach to German public opinion on matters of interest to 
the Allies comparable to the Swiss channels of information and 
thought. 

It is for these reasons that just now more than ever in their 
history the United States and Switzerland have need of each 
other’s sympathetic support in the great contest for democratic 
ideals and national freedom. 


THE COLLEGE IN A DEMOCRACY—IS IT A FAILURE? 


BY FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 


PROFESSOR IN LAW AND POLITICS AT HAMILTON COLLEGE 


in its duty and service to the Nation. From Hamilton 

and Jefferson to Root and Wilson, the American democ- 
racy has, at least in crises, been eager to avail itself of the dis- 
ciplined thinking and guidance of highly educated men ; and 
these college-trained leaders have usually acquitted themselves 
with distinction and discretion. 

And, so far as the supreme test of the patriotic spirit and 
endeavor of American undergraduates is at issue, have we not 
in the record of the colleges in the war for the Union, and 
especially at this hour in the climacteric struggle for world 
freedom and peace, a most inspiring example of the outpouring 
of the high-minded and the brave into skilled leadership in the 
very heart of the conflict, in the very teeth of the foe? The 
college has not failed except as all institutions of education 
have failed, except as the institution of the Church has failed 
and the institution of government has failed, except indeed as 
democracy itself has failed in the United States. The human 
stock which gravitates collegeward in the twentieth century in 
America is probably as good as human stock ever was in the 
history of the world. 

But it is inevitable that in the stern process of overhauling 
all the institutions of democracy to which American society is 
now to be subject, like the other free nations, particular atten- 
tion should be paid to the college because it is a vital institu- 
tion of the Republic. 

The college as an institution has no more kept pace with its 
possibilities in America than democracy has kept pace with 
its possibilities in America. We have within our N ational area 
a most vigorous and aggressive population, in material initiative 
as keen as any the world has ever seen ; heterogeneous in spots, 
but having never failed in sufficient homogeneity to disclose in a 
crisis the clearest sort of National mind and National will. And 
as for favorable environment, where is the like of it? And yet 
the interaction of a population like ours with an environment 
like ours, whatever it may have achieved in invention and 
material production, has furnished, as we all know, in the last 
forty years disquieting symptoms of industrial immorality, of 
social inefficiency, of governmental feebleness, of public inertia 
with respect to international relations, which in close conflict 
with a better-organized foe might easily threaten the free 

enius of America with subjection, if not with extinction. 

here is something wrong, we feel, with the institutions or with 
the functioning of the institutions of democracy throughout 
the world, but alarmingly notable in a country like ours, whose 
native surplus of energy and intelligence is certainly sufficient 
to make any form of government or society work. 

The trouble in America seems to be, in all ranges of effort, 
to find anything like a sufficient number of expert leaders of 
integrity’ and initiative, without whom nothing works in a 
democracy. If you ask even the captain of private business 
what is the chief burden upon our increasingly intricate and 


1 The substance of this article was delivered as an address on Convocation Day 
at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, September 22 last. 
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complex industrial organization, he will tell you that it is the 
growing difficulty to find fit men for the jobs toward the top. 
And in public affairs—municipal, State, and National—who is 
not aware that the American democracy has produced, on the 
whole, but a scant crop of genuine leaders, and has likewise 
been assiduously taught since Andrew Jackson’s day, by design- 
ing politicians of the lesser breed, to distrust democratic nobility, 
or natural aristocracy, whichever you wish to call it, when it 
has been produced. 

And all the time the flood of democracy in all the free nations 
sweeps resistlessly on. After this war it seems certain that labor 
will ask and obtain an advanced position of influence and con- 
trol in both government and industry. Labor has not only 
earned it by its attitude towards liberty ; it will have it whether 
it has earned it or not. Its patriotic toil during the war has 
proved fundamental to the salvation of the free nations. It has 
suddenly become clearly conscious of its place and power in 
political affairs. Trades representatives are on the strategy war 
boards of every democracy. When peace comes, labor will ask 
for representation on the strategy board of every private cor- 
poration—and get it. Whether we like to travel so fast or not, 
the idea is winning its way all over the world that the democra- 
tization of industry is necessary to complete the democratization 
of politics ; that autocracy in industry is measurably certain to 
control, openly or secretly, in governmental affairs, and there- 
fore autocracy in industry must be overthrown. 

If this be a true statement of tendency, what vast possibilities 
of disruption and inefficiency lie in it if the brains and con- 
science of the leadership of democracy fail to keep pace with 
the march of democracy ! 

It is the greatest challenge to the institutions of education 
which has ever come in the history of the world. If civilization 
caves in, it is in considerable part the fault of the educational 
systems of democracy. It is their failure to produce free experts 
who are trained to think, and to act upon their thinking. If 
representatives of labor are to sit upon the boards of industry 
and government, educational democracy must fit them with the 
intellectual and moral culture, as well as the vocational expert- 
ness, for their task.. There is not a democracy in the world that 
now is satisfied with what its educational discipline is accom- 
plishing. There is not a democracy in the world that will not 
at once proceed, when the war is done, to reorganize, if not revo- 
lutionize, its habits and traditions of training. If democracy is 
to survive, you hear everywhere, culture must be shot through 
with practical efficiency, and practical efficiency with culture. 

It would bear us too far afield to discuss how vast is the sur- 
plus of latent human energy untapped, unstirred, by the general 
educational system of the United States. It is the college we 
have in mind to-day. There are those who maintain that the 
college is destined to become a vestigial remnant in the educa- 
tional structure. They predict great increases of power and 
opportunity in educational development below the college, 
spread into a splendid and varied system of cultural and 
technical high schools of such efficiency that the college will 
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no longer be needed as a gateway to the university, or for 
any other practical purpose. 

My thesis to-day 1s that in the normal differentiation of func- 
tion in a democracy there never has been a time when the college 
was so much needed as a natural center for the development of 
genuine leaders of National opinion and National action. If the 
college properly fulfills its Panstion, in the process of social 
selection there will be gathered into the colleges the men whe 
have the economic and intellectual equipment to tarry in edu- 
cational discipline a few years longer than their fellows for the 
deepening of power and the broadening of vision. From among 
college men, more than from among technical university men, 
more than from among men of the high schools, normally should 
come the well-balanced and foremost leaders of public thought 
and action for the Nation—leaders in government, leaders in 
business, leaders in education. The college in a democracy should 
be the national breeding-ground for the natural aristocracy of 
the wise and the noble, the leaders of thought and action who 
alone can make democracy safe for the world. The Leland 
Stanford youth who worked his way through college asa waiter 
and who thereafter fed seven millions of Belgians ever on the 
brink of starvation, and who now holds in the hollow of his 
hand the food organization of one hundred millions of his 
countrymen ; the lone leader in the White House who inter- 
prets with master vision the world spirit of the age—of course 
minds like these have the weight of millions of men, and democ- 
racy cannot do without them, and more of them, in peace or in 
war. 

Some leaders of distinction in America have been college 
men. There lurks the unpleasant possibility that it may have 
been the natural human stuff rather than the college training 
which in many cases has produced the distinction. There lurks 
a country-wide suspicion that the academic colleges, in particular, 
have by no means fulfilled their function of thoroughly ener- 
gizing selected human stock into advanced leadership and power. 
At best the title of the academic college to survive is clouded in 
the democratic mind. 

It might be—I say it might be—a mournful quest to seek to 
determine from the original lists of classes forty years out of col- 
lege the percentage of real leaders in anything, anywhere. Itis 
a rough hazard that the institution of the academic college does 
not energize American undergraduates, as a whole, up to fifty 
per cent of their potential capacity. This has been brought home 
to the country in an illuminating way by the surprising physical 
and.mental development. of college men in the recent three 
months’ discipline of the officers’ training camps. It is a matter 
of remark throughout the country, the enormous reserve energy 
of the colleges, physical and mental, that never had been 
tapped until this summer. A group of our young men went up 
to Sacketts Harbor from Hamilton—just the average college 
stock, like Wesleyan men or Amherst men. The other day they 
eame back to sleep one night under the college roof before they 
went on to winter quarters and to France, and I had them over 
at breakfast. Each one with the leather puttees, splendidly set 
up, clear eye, clear brain, clear moral perception—natural lead- 
ers of men. They said they had never enjoyed anything so much 
in their lives, and never worked so hard—and never studied so 
hard either. Sixty pages ata sitting of court martial law, and 
no fuss about it. I know by experience that their mental 
equilibrium in May would have been upset with half that task. 

But every moment at Plattsburg and Madison Barracks they 
were at grips with things as they are. They were about to be 
brought into touch with life in a most fascinating, even if in a 
most serious, aspect. And every man was exhilarated by the 
prospect. Every man was eager to get himself ready in the 
most efficient fashion for the duty of leadership which lay 
before him. 

It is the finest single piece of rapid and thorough mental and 
physical development of selected human stock that ever has 


taken place in this country—perhaps in any country. And the 
results were superb. If the college could approach it, there 
would be no trouble about leadership in a democracy. 

But the college does not approach it. At its best, in the hal- 
eyon days, on its intellectual side it has approached more nearly 
the passionless home of academic culture and calm. By the 
waters of Paradise there we sat down and plucked Utopian 
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flowers in Icarian valleys. A resting and ruminating spot for 
the soul, between the actuality that was and the actuality that 
was to be. 

The vigorous human world outside has long sensed unreality 
in the college professor as well as in the fledgling uates 
of academic aviaries. Thomas Wentworth Higginson writ- 
ten of the Boston merchant who, a generation ago, was being 
rowed on the Raquette River in the Adirondacks by a guide 
who had been very highly recommended to him, but who proved 
to be a very silent person. At last the oarsman came to speech, 
and said, casually, to his passenger: “ Do you know Jimmie 
Lowell ?” Supposing this to be one of the boatmen on the lakes, 
the Boston merchant disclaimed all knowledge of such an indi- 
vidual. “ I should think you would know him,”’ returned the 
boatman, with some surprise ; “ he teaches in Harvard College, 
and writes poetry and such things.” “Oh,” said the Boston 
merchant, “ of course I know Professor Lowell, and have known 
him for many years.” “ Do you?” said the guide, and then fell 
back into silence, which was broken some five minutes later 
thus: “Ignorant cuss, ain’t he?” It appeared that he had 
rowed Lowell on that same river for some hours, earlier in the 
in season, keeping always on the sunny side, and that 

owell was insistent that he should row over on the shady side, 
whereas it is important on the Raquette River to take the cur- 
reut into account instead of the cool shade. 

It is this sense of unreality, of being out of touch with things 
as they are, which has at times disturbed the faith of the demo- 
cratic masses in the value of a college education at all. Would 
a college training have advantaged Lincoln ? Only the Infinite 
knows. It might have been an act of sabotage comparable with 
heaving a boulder into a Corliss engine. The institution of the 
college has, never harmed President Wilson, has rather done 
him much service, principally because he has never allowed him- 
self throughout his whole career to be anywhere else but in 
touch at once with the college and with life. One of the most 
striking things about Roosevelt is the comparatively slight con- 
tribution which his Harvard education seems to have made to 
his great store of knowledge and power. The birds, the woods, 
the jungle, the wild animals, the cowboys, the ward heelers, the 
bosses, the Rough Riders, the Kaisers—they educated Roosevelt. 

It is the more or less cloistered life of the college which has 
often kept it as an institution out of touch with the great human 
currents and forces which are actually shaping the world. Where 
there is shallow rootage in the soil of reality college teachers 
have grown theoretical, traditional, conventional, about human 
affairs, without knowing it ; sympathetic with the merely respect- 
able, rather than with the broad human elements of the popu- 
lation. And under operation of the same cause and by the law 
of compensation, when college professors have attempted to 
break out into public leadership they have frequently broken 
loose into outworn reactionism on the one hand, or more fre- 
quently into an unmatured democratic radicalism on the other, 
and their public and mental indiscretions have on such occasions 
been more significant than their influence or their ideas. 

In 1850 even the undergraduates of the Eastern colleges 
seem to have been pretty generally pro-slavery—the very same 
young men who emptied the college halls in 1861 to fight in 
the Northern armies. There is more than a reasonable doubt 
about whether it was the lectures in the class-room or “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ” and their own democratic instincts which led 
these young men through that decade and into the light. 
Andrew D. White, who was a student at Yale in the early 
fifties, bears witness that the great majority of the older pro- 
fessors spoke at public meetings in favor of the pro-slavery 
compromises. The two great Yale professors who opposed the 
Fugitive Slave Law were, he relates, generally condemned for 
“hurting Yale” and “driving away Bouthern students.” And 
Edmund Quincy, who ought to know, said that during the long 
anti-slavery agitation the real strength of the movement was 
always in the masses. The presidents of the colleges would at 
any time have voted for compromise ! 

And during the agitations and the great democratic and 
social proposals of the last twenty years in America there has 
been very much of the same attitude of mind among college 
leaders, although less of it than formerly; far less among the 
undergraduates, who have usually in the recent generation taken 
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the side of democracy at once by preference as well as by 
instinct. 

But the American undergraduate is not without blame for 
the weakening of the college in the estimation of democracy. and 
in the leadership of the Nation. Most college men, I am con- 
vineed, put nothing like the energy into the college career and 
take out nothing like the disciplined power for action and for 
service which they ought to take. The undergraduate college 
concept is a concept of mediocrity. The Harvard committee 
of 1908, on the quest for the causes of “ Harvard indifference,” 
of which President Lowell was chairman, reported that the 
seniors, in reply to the questionnaire, generally expressed the 
opinion that the college is “an interlude in the serious life, 
separated from what goes before and disassociated from what 
follows.” It finds humorous expression in the familiar couplet 
that “’Tis better to have come and loafed, than never to have 
come at all,” and in the modern Polonian maxim that it is not 
wise to let your studies interfere too much with your education. 
The testimony of the Rhodes experts at Oxford seems to be 
that American students, while made of as fine natural stuff as 
there is in the world, lack something in the college thorough- 
ness and discipline which are possessed by the young men of 
other nations. The now famous aspiration of American under- 
graduate ‘scholarship for “a gentleman’s grade” is as false to 
the ideals of democracy as any doctrine of leveling down to the 
average that ever was held, consciously or unconsciously, by a 
labor union. The democratic doctrine for labor union or college 
body, the only doctrine under which either can survive, the 
only doctrine under which democracy itself can survive, is that 
every man shall have his chance, and shall avail himself of his 
chance, to summon the full capacity of mind and body into the 
service of his generation. 

Ruskin’s aphorism that youth has no time to be thoughtless 
appears to apply with the impressiveness of natural law to 
college men. ‘Contrary to the superficial popular opinion, the 
statistical curve of college honors and energies seems to match 
the statistical curve of life’s honors and energies inexorably and 
irrefutably. Hitting the line hard in undergraduate years carries 
on. Just as, in quite another fashion, hitting it soft carries on. 

If the college is to survive, the curriculum, the methods, the 
machinery, the teaching force, the governing board, the under- 
graduates, must be shot through with the spirit of service for 
the Nation and achievement for democracy. As much in peace 
as in war. A man is as much a slacker who loafs on his job in 
the intellectual training camps for leaders of National thought 
and action as he is if he loafs on his job in the trenches of the 
western front. And the curriculum of the college will come, 
must come, is coming rapidly, to recognize chiéfly, as President 
Eliot has said, “ those portions of the store of knowledge which 
enable a man, with his individual personal qualities, to deal best 
and sympathize best with other human beings.” 

It is the touch with life that the undergraduate too frequently 
misses in the curriculum and in the professor. Loafing and 
laxity are, in part, natural concomitants of lack of college 
virility and absence of touch with things as they are. And the 
best medicine for a low state of institutional vitality is the full 
energizing of the undergraduate spirit with the natural and the 
human, with the world as it is and with facts as they are. 

The men who are in the colleges should think of themselves 
as in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps for National lead- 
ership ; some generals, some colonels, some majors, some cap- 
tains, some lieutenants, some non-commissioned sergeants and 
corporals—some in one field of National endeavor and some 
in another—each under oath to his country to employ every 
ounce of reserve energy to make himself fit, in place humble 
or high, as a center of deliberation and self-control in the 
American democracy. 

The nations of the earth were never in so dire need as 
they are at this hour of men who can think. For three mortal 
years the vast military offensives of mankind have failed to 
force a conclusion—a continuing stalemate on the western front, 
which is the important front, and the inventions of modern 
defensive warfare seemingly impregnable except by a slow 
process of attrition which may bankrupt Fanopeey civiliza- 
tion and greatly injure and retard our own. Has Germany 
leaders who are capable of thinking straight before it is too 
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late? Has England such leaders, or Russia? Men who can 
think as straight as Wilson thought in his answer to the 
Pope; men who have a new vision of what national sover- 
eignty must henceforth mean—that from henceforth no nation 
liveth unto itself alone, that if men have the true spirit of 
freedom and democracy they have it for all mankind as well 
as themselves ; leaders of the first rank who see that the hope of 
the world is in democratic nationalism, but only as a unit in a 
democratic internationalism which binds in common spirit and 
purpose the liberties and the aspirations of the separate states ? 

ictory in this war, and the peace of the world before it is 
too late, depend still upon American military offensive, but still 
more upon the development of an intellectual offensive that shall 
stir and broaden the soul of mankind. If the war proves to be 
worth its staggering price in blood and treasure, the intellectual 
horizon of mankind must be far broader when peace comes— 
far removed from the mnocence of political childhood, which 
prevails still among great peoples under the sway of the tradi- 
tional ideas of an age that has gone. Phillips Brooks once told 
Lyman Abbott of a venerable woman in Boston who at the 
age of eighty took up the study of Hebrew. When her surprised 
granddaughter asked her why she was beginning such a study 
at her time of life, she replied: “* My dear, in a few years at the 
most I expect to see the Almighty face to face, and I want to 
be able to talk to him in his own tongue.” A God who under- 
stands Hebrew and Gerinan but not Polish or Flemish or Rus- 
sian, or who understands American but not Japanese—this sort 
of God and the sort of state which worships this sort of 
God must pass away. 

Democracy never so much needed men who can think, who 
can keep a little in advance of the rapidly expanding mind of 
the world. The military millions of France and England and 
Russia have had abundant cause for reflection, and long oppor- 
tunity to meditate upon the slow-movings, the shortcomings, 
and the incapacity of democracies. When these democratic 
millions come marching home, they will have for themselves and 
their children a government and a society that are worth while 
or know the reason why. No man can yet measure the vast 
economic and social changes which may come out of this war. 
God help democracy if it fails to develop leaders who can think, 
centers of national deliberation in the enormous flux of change! 

America never so much needed leaders who can think. She 
has had them when twice before she passed through the dark 
valley of decision. Lincoln could think—no man clearer, no man 
deeper, in his day. The Federalists could think—and with the 
help of a restricted suffrage could create a nation, with checks 
and balances upon democracy. But the present task is harder. 
With the widest suffrage and with the expanding outlook of 
the people under public education and a world experience, no 
new Federalist hobbles can be put upon democracy. The pro- 
tection against the mob spirit, against all forms of false demoe- 
racy which may arise, is from this time forward to be sought in 
the development of highly trained men of conscience, sympa- 
thetic with democracy, who can think and can lead the people to 
act upon the thinking. 

And if the American colleges are true to their destiny, in 
this prospect of full and unrestrained democracy there need be 
no fear. Government in the United States has failed the people 
often. But, looking at the Nation as a whole, in the gravest 
crises the American people have never failed the Government. 
Blundering, self-satisfied, politically indolent, often submitting 
to ruling incompetence and an invisible political tyranny, but 
all the time developing under imperfect popular forms the 
_ qualities of co-operation and justice and morality and 
iberty ! 

Voie men, the colleges are the official training camps of the 
leaders of the Nation. If, through your thoughtlessness or indo- 
lence, you fail to secure during these crucial years the ener- 

izing of body, mind, and soul which fits you for duty, and if 
, sare era fails because you fail—then, in the words of George 
William Curtis in that never-to-be-forgotten paper upon “ ‘The 
Public Duty of Educated Men :” 

Remember, it is not a government mastered by ignorance, 
but a government betrayed by intelligence ; it is not a victory of 
the slums, it is the surrender of the schools ; it is not that bad 
men are brave, but that good men are infidels and cowards. 














A POET ENLISTS 
BY AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


And all the songs that I might sing— 
Madness to risk them so, you say ? 
How is it such a certain thing 

That I can sing them if I stay ? 


The winds of God are past control, 
They answer to no human call, 
And if I lose my living soul 

That is—for me—the end of all. 


Better to shout one last great song, 
Dying myself, to dying men, 
Than crawl the bitter years along 


. « 
And never sing again. 


SHALL WE SEND AN ARMY TO RUSSIA ? 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE 


it be an American army ? 

It is possible, though not probable, that before this is 
published both these questions will be answered in the affirma- 
tive, but that, I trust, need not blunt the timeliness of this arti- 
cle, which is a report of some of the conditions an Allied army 
would find in Russia, and a speculation as to some of the effects 
which the presence of such an army might produce on the Rus- 
sian and the world political situation, rather than a brief for or 
against the proposition to send an army. 

I take the liberty of beginning with an assumption based on 
the conclusion of my last article. This is the assumption that 
Russia will probably not be of much service as an aggressive 
factor in the war against Germany until she has worked out a 
fairly secure solution for the tangle of social, economic, and 
political maladjustments which are now vexing the country. 

The Russian nation is like the old women who tend many of 
the gates at the intersections of the railway and the country 
byways along the Trans-Siberian line, whose conduct in the 
attempt to perform their duties provided amusement for some 
of the passengers on my train coming over this route. The 
women are supposed to be aware of the train’s approach and to 
stand at the crossing with warning flag upraised from a few 
seconds before the train’s arrival until after the last coach has 
yassed. Asa matter of fact, four women out of five were late. 
Bach of them lived in a log-walled house beside the tracks, 
and in the ease of the four who were behindhand their tardi- 
ness seemed due to the fact that they had been too much en- 
grossed in sweeping or other house-cleaning to heed the train’s 
approach. The result was that as the locomotive puffed over 
the crossing the old woman there assigned would come running 
out of her front door, clutching her broom in one hand and her 
flag in the other, and exerting herself so strenuously that she 
would get to the crossing barely in time to fall into a rigid pos- 
ture with flag raised just as the last coach went by. They tried 
their hardest, and yet they were late. It was amusing and it 
was also rather pathetic, as a combination of good intentions and 
ineffectiveness usually is. 

But those four old women out of the five are typical of Russia 
to-day. She means very well, but she is too slow. And until 
she has finished her house-cleaning she will probably not be 
able to fulfill completely her official obligations to strangers 
who are depending on her to protect the crossing. 

If we accept, then, this assumption of Russia’s present par- 
tial disability, what are the Allies going todo about it? Should 
they send an army to Russia? 

Even in view of Russia’s handicap, is a foreign army needed 
in Russia? First, we had better agree on our terms. What do 
we mean by an army? Do we mean a division or do we mean a 
million men? Do we mean an army of Japanese or an army of 
Americans ? 

No doubt something might be gained by the despatch of a 
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G itiean the Allies send an army to Russia? If so, should 
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small army to Russia, a force of twenty thousand, forty thou- 
sand, or one hundred and forty thousand men. The advantages 
to be gained would be mainly moral, however, in such case. 
And if the small army were Japanese it would be less valuable 
as a stimulus to the Russian morale than if it were American. 

The first thing to learn is whether the Russians want a for- 
eign army or not. As the result of many inquiries among 
Russians recently I was forced to the conclusion that the Rus- 
sians did not then want an army from one of the Allied coun- 
tries on their soil. I asked this question of nearly every Russian 
man or woman I met: “ Do you want a foreigti army to come 
—_ 3 help you, and, if so, should it be American, Japanese, or 
what ? 

Most of them replied that if an army were to come they 
would prefer to have it an American force, but nearly all of 
them declared that they saw no need sufficient to bring a foreign 
army to Russia’s assistance. Here, in gist, are a few of the 
replies which some of the more prominent Russians whom I 
interviewed made when asked if they wanted an American army 
to come to Russia: 

Rodzianko, the former leader of the Duma, said : 

“We have plenty of men. All we need from the United 
States is money and supplies.” 

Paul Milyukov, the first Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
Provisional Government, used almost the same words. Said he : 

“We have all the men we need. What we want you Ameri- 
cans to give us is money and materials.” 

Alexander Guehkoff, who resigned as Minister of War when 
Milyukov resigned as Foreign Minister, was even more dis- 
couraging. His statement was: 

“America can help Russia only by being a friend, by being 
sympathetic. Russia’s greatest need is brains. We need techni- 
eal experts. But we have enough of our own if we will but use 
them. Of course we don’t need America’s soldiers.” 

I have already reported in a previous article that Tereschenko, 
the present Minister of Foreign Affairs, said : 

““Send your soldiers to France, where they are needed. We 
have plenty.” 

Now, these statements are not very encouraging to Americans 
who favor helping Russia in the most direct way possible, by 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with her. Nevertheless there is 
reason to believe that many Russians have somewhat modified 
their views on this question in the light of Russia’s recent 
heavy reverses. . 

In view of these recent Russian reverses, is the direct aid of 
foreign soldiers needed by Russia? 

For one who has not recently been behind the German lines 
it is hard to estimate the true power left in the German army, 
yet to one who views the recent German successes on the eastern 
front from the Russian standpoint it seems that whether or not 
the German army will drive ahead for further substantial gains, 
perhaps to include Petrograd, is not so much a question of Ger- 

















CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 


(Cc) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 7 ~y » r 
z oA a z . EMMETT J. SCOTT, FORMERLY OF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, 
ALBERT SPALDING, VIOLINIST AND SOLDIER NOW IN THE U. S. SERVICE 
Mr. Spalding, who is not only a violinist of great distinction but one of the fore- 
most of American composers, is now in France as a member of the Aviation 
Corps of the American Army. See comment elsewhere 


Mr. Scott is widely known for his work in the cause of Negro education. He 
has been Secretary of Tuskegee since 1912. He has just been appointed a special 
assistant to the Secretary of War 


(c) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD ei en 
WELSH NATIONAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL AT BIRKENHEAD, ENGLAND 
The Welsh bards sing of war as well as of peace, and the stirring events of our time have rather accentuated the enthusiasm which always accompanies a Welsh 
musical reunion. The photograph shows the Arch Druid standing on an ancient stone platform. Mr. Lloyd George, like the good Welshman that he is, found time 
ainid his absorbing duties to attend this festival 
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ee THE BASEBALL CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES 


The pieture shows an incident inthe third game between the Giants (New York) and the White Sox (Chicago) in the World Championship Series. The score in this 
game was 2-0 in favor of the Giants. The Chicago team, however, won the series by four games to two 


A RUSSIAN HERO—THE BOY, WITH THE MAN HE SAVED (C) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD ; 
Ivan Korovin, the Siberian soldier here shown, was sa ved from death by the boy A LITTLE HUMOR IN THE WAR 
at his side, Feodor Kulich, twelve years old, a Russian Boy Scout. The boy A contingent of selected men from Baxter Street, New York City, on their way 
found the man ina shell hole on the southeastern front. Under heavy fire he to Yaphank, enlivened their parade, as was told in The Outlook last week, by 
made three trips to the man’s side, bringing food and water and then leading a heading it with two figures (seen above) representing Uncle Sam and the Kaiser, 
stretcher party. While doing this the boy was wounded in the shdulder. The the latter a handcuffed prisoner. A parader carrying three golden balls with 
Red Badge of Courage, given to Russia’s wounded, can be seen on the boy’s the legend ‘* Hock der Kaiser ’’ was another bit of East Side humor seen on 
left sleeve above the wrist thie ooeasion 
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"BUILDINGS BURNED IN ONE YEAR IN THE U.S. 
WOULD LINE A STREET FROM N.Y. TO CHICAGO. 
GAN WE AFFORD THIS-WASTE IN TIME OF WAR 2 














PAUL THOMPSON 
A NATIONAL MENACE—ENORMOUS WASTE CAUSED BY FIRE 


Fire Prevention Day, observed on October 9 in New York, was marked by a parade in which the float shown above was exhibited, with many others calling attention 
to the waste caused by fires. See editorial comment 


(c) AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 


SAILORS LEARNING A CHEF’S SECRETS IN A NEW YORK CITY HOTEL 


It is said that a thousand sailors are serving as apprentice cooks in New York City hotels. The picture shows several of these learning how to make a good stew, 
under the instruction of a competent chef 
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man ability as of German choice. The Germans have to decide 
whether or not they care to spend the necessary men and am- 
munition for the further gains which they might make in Rus- 
sia. It is not only the men needed to carry out the advance who 
must be considered ; there is also the question of the men needed 
to hold a broader front and a longer line of communications. 
Nevertheless, the control of the Baltic coast up to Petrograd 
must be a tremendous plum to German eyes. This might be 
gained either by driving straight for the Russian capital or by 
striving for a strategic foothold on the Petrograd-Moscow Rail- 
way, and thus cutting off the capital from many interior sources 
of supply and reducing Petrograd by a sort of siege. With the 
whole eastern Baltic littoral in her grip, we may imagine Ger- 
many granting Finland independence under Teutonic protection, 
and so working on the pro-German parties in Finland and 
Sweden that Sweden might be brought into the German camp. 
Thence it would be but one step more for Germany to gain the 
active aid of Denmark and Holland, and lo! how the aspect of 
the whole war would be changed ! 

Does this sound like a dream? Well, let us hope it will never 
be more than a dream; but stranger things than this have 
happened, and this is a_ possibility which Germany’s recent 
successes against Russia have forced the Allies to consider in 
determining what they can and ought to do to help the Slavs. 

But in making up their mind whether to try for further 

ins in Russia or not the Germans are obliged to consider 

ussian psychology. Has Russia rotted so far that German 
armies can trample upon her at will without awakening the 
united resistance of the Russians, or is there still a strong dor- 
mant national spirit in the Slavs which would be so aroused b 
the loss of their capital that they would fight the invaders wit 
unprecedented vigor and unity? This is a question which Ger- 
many has no doubt been considering carefully, and it is a ques- 
tion on which she can gain much direct advice from her many 
agents in Russia. In the absence of an internal crisis of her 
own, then, Germany’s management of her campaign on the 
eastern front will perhaps be determined more by her judg- 
ment of the state of Russian psychology than by any other factor. 

It is their judgment of the effect on this same Russian psy- 
chology of the despatch of an Allied army to Russia which ought 
more than any other factor to determine the decision of the 
Allies on this question. 

There is no use in sending an army to Russia if it would have 
to fight the Russians before they would accept its help. For, no 
matter how large it might be, a foreign army could not accom- 
plish its purpose in Russia unless its presence there aroused the 
enthusiastic support of the natives. 

Most of the Bolsheviki, of course, would try to hamper such a 
foreign army after its arrival in Russia as well as oppose in 
advance any proposition to bring one there. But I believe there 
are many elements in Russia which would approve the presence 
of foreign auxiliaries, especially if they were American. Such 
would be the attitude of most of the groups now advocating the 
continuance of Russia’s war, the Cossacks, the Poles, many of 
the Siberians, the Ukrainians, the Letts, and some other 
groups. Several of such groups recently asked permission to 
organize “ national” armies, but were told that it would be 
better for Russia if their members remained scattered through 
various regiments, as at present. Perhaps the most interesting 
of these groups are the Czechs and Slovaks whom the Russians 
“captured.” Interesting data in regard to these peoples were 
recently given to me by three Bohemians who went to Russia a 
few weeks ago from America via Japan. These men were the 
Rev. A. B. Koukol, of the Slavonic Immigrant Society of New 
York; Emanuel V. Voska, Secretary of the Bohemian National 
Alliance, with headquarters in New York City; and Joseph 
Martinek, a representative of the Slav Press Bureau of New York 
City and editor of a Bohemian paper in Cleveland, Ohio. Ac- 
cording to these gentlemen, there are now in Russia some 
240,000 Czechs and Slovaks whom the Russians took as “ pris- 
oners ” from the Austrians , that is to say,most of these soldiers 
deserted to the Russian side en masse. These men consider the 
Russians their brothers and the Austrians and Germans their 
detested enemies. The three gentlemen above mentioned, who 
have gone to Russia to see if these countrymen of theirs cannot 
be incorporated into the Russian army, say that sixty thousand 
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of such Czech and Slovak prisoners are already fighting for the 
Slavs. In fact, they claim that General Korniloff’s cl 
advance was led by such former subjects of the Teutonic 
Emperors. 

In spite of the discouraging tone adopted by the Russian 
statesmen whom I have before quoted in regard to the pro- 
posal to have an American army go to Russia, I believe there 
are a great many individuals among the masses who would 
welcome foreign soldiers, especially American soldiers, and I be- 
lieve that the nearer the Germans get to Petrograd the larger the 
number of such persons will become. Several hundred Russian 
officers have applied to the Petrograd Embassies of the coun- 
tries allied with Russia for commissions in the armies of Rus- 
sia’s allies. If such men are willing to go abroad to fight with 
the friends of the Muscovite nation, would they object to having 
the friends of Russia come to their country to fight with them ? 

But this brings us to an important question. If Russia is 
aided by a foreign army, we may assume, for obvious reasons, 
that it will be a Japanese army or an American army. Now, 
assuming that the Allies are going to send an army to Russia, 
had they better send an American or a Japanese force? 

Most of the material considerations involved seem to lead to 
the conclusion that a Japanese army had better be sent. Fore- 
most among such factors is the matter of proximity. Vladi- 
vostok is only thirty-six hours’ steaming from the Japanese port 
of Tsuruga. fF rom Vladivostok the Trans-Siberian line is double- 
tracked much of the way to Petrograd, and there are many 
switches serving the single-track line for the remainder of the 
route. Moreover, Japan already has many soldiers in Korea and 
Manchuria, and there are many more Japanese than American 
officers who are familiar with conditions on the roads to Russia 
and within that country. It is no argument to say, as some 
Japanese do, that Japan has insufficient ships to transport an 
army to Russia, for if she were to help the Allies with men they 
could help her with ships. Moreover, on such a short route as 
the Tsuruga-Vladivostok line, fewer ships would be needed to 
transport a given number of men in a given time than would be 
needed to carry the same number of men in the same time from 
San Francisco to Russia’s big eastern port. Another material 
consideration is the fact that Japanese soldiers have a standard 
of living nearer to that of the Russians than Americans have. 
The comparative luxuries which the Slavs would see American 
soldiers enjoying might give rise to some jealousy. 

An argument frequently used by those who are opposed to 
the proposition to send a Japanese force to Russia lies in the 
charge that the Japanese would drive a hard bargain for their 
aid, whereas it is assumed that if America helped Russia she 
would want no quid pro quo beyond the satisfaction of saving 
Russian democracy for the world. Whether it is true that Japan 
would set a high price on her aid it is doubtful whether any one 
outside of secret circles in Tokyo, London, Paris, Petrograd, or 
Washington can say. 

The considerations which lend most force to those who argue 
for the despatch of an American force to Russia are mainly 
moral considerations. The physical difficulties of such a project 
are too obvious to need elucidation. San Francisco would be 
our rear base, and Vladivostok, five thousand miles away, our 
advance base. Our field base would be some ‘five thousand or 
six thousand miles farther on. To support an.army so placed 
would be like trying to feed a man through a hole cut in his 
neck. But the mountainous fact remains that the Russians would 
take much more kindly to the presence of Americans than to 
the presence of Japanese. The Russians have never wasted 
much Jove on the Japanese, and are not doing so at present, 
despite the formal rapprochement between the two nations. 
Now that Russia is a democracy, or trying to be one, there is 
all the less sympathy for Imperialistic and militaristic Japan. 
Even if a Japanese army could be got to help Russia without 
giving Japan a generous slice of new soil somewhere, it would 
be hard to convince the Russian masses that the Orientals were 
not expecting a section of Russia as one of their rewards. The 
effect of such a conviction in the minds of a people devoted to 
a programme of “no annexations or contributions ” would be 
disastrous to their co-operation with the Japanese. 

As things stand at present, then, if an army is sent to Russia 
at all, the weight of the evidence seems to be with those who 
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contend that it ought to be an American army. The size of it 
would be determined by our military authorities. If it should 
be considered impracticable to send a large army, however, it 
does not follow that no army at all should be sent. A small 
force of Americans in Russia would be better than no force at 
all, always assuming that it would go there only with the ap- 
proval and welcome of the majority of the Slavs. The question 
of the leadership of such an army would be very important. So 
far as military considerations are concerned, of course any one 
of our tried regular army generals would be capable of handling 
the job, but the social and political qualifications of the chief of 
such a force would be of much consequence. A man like Gen- 
eral Pershing or like the late General Funston, for instance— 
that is, a man of democratic repute and with the qualifications 
of a good “ mixer ”—would be vastly preferable to a man of 
equal technical ability but hampered by notable wealth or blue 
blood. The smaller the army, the more important these qualities 
in its leader would be. For a small army in Russia Theodore 
Roosevelt would be a capital commander. It is unfortunate that 
the reputation Senator Root has among Socialists and labor 
men handicapped the Root Mission in Russia, despite the energy 
and excellent intentions of all its members. The Root Mission 
did accomplish considerable good, but it worked always under 
this handicap. Before its arrival in Russia Anarchists from 
the ‘United States went among the people telling them that 
Senator Root was notorious in America as the friend of 
capital and the enemy of labor, and decrying the whole Mis- 
sion as capitalistic and bourgeois. The result was that many of 
the radical papers twisted the utterances of the members of 
the Mission in Russia, or, what was more effective, ignored 
their presence altogether. But, to take examples from the Root 
Mission for the case in hand, men of the type of Messrs. Charles 
Edward Russell, James Duncan, and Stanley Washburn are 
the kind that we ought to try to send to Russia whenever we 
send representatives there. Messrs. Russell and Duncan were 
able to do a good deal of service to the American cause because 
their known connections with American Socialism and labor 
made. them less repugnant to the Russian radical masses than 
some of the other members of the Mission. Major Washburn’s 
wide knowledge of Russia and acquaintanceship with Russians 
make him always a useful man to the United States in dealings 
with the Slav nation. Men like George Kennan—men, that is, 
who speak Russian and who understand the radical temper— 
could be of great value to America in Russia. 

We Americans are apt to take our boasted democracy too 
much for granted. We must not forget how matters have been 
reversed by the Russian Revolution. Before that event some 
Americans were wont to argue that the cause of the Allies was 
not the cause of democracy, because, they said, “ autocratic 
Russia is one of the Allies.” Now some of the more radical 
Russians who want immediate peace are arguing that there can 
be no gain for world democracy in their fighting by the side of 
England, France, and America “because England, France, 
and America are not democracies.” To the Red Russians even 
France and the United States are oligarchies. 

In conclusion, the question whether or not the Allies should 
send an army to Russia must be determined mainly by the atti- 
tude of the Russians toward this project. The nationality of 
the army must be determined largely by the same factor, and, 
of course, by the factor of availability and accessibility. Affairs 
may even come to a pass where Americans and Japanese will 
work together to help Russia—an event which might be of great 
significance for the future of American-Japanese relations and 
for the whole problem of the Far East. 

There is one fallacy frequently employed by some of those 
who dismiss with scorn the proposal to help Russia by lending 
her fighting men. This is expressed in the glib remark that 
“ Russia has plenty of men herself.” 

“ Plenty of men,” indeed ; but what kind of men are they ? 
Many of them are proving themselves too lazy or cowardly to 
fight. Suppose China were to-day in the position of Russia, 
sorely beset by an invader, with her allies at some distance 
away. Would any one argue against sending an army to help 
China on the ground that “ China has plenty of men”? Now, 
while the inferiority of the Chinese as soldiers is proverbial, in 
fact they could hardly be worse than some Russians of to-day. 
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So to argue against helping Russia with an army because Rus- 
sia “ has plenty of men herself ” is to ignore the real issue. The 
issue is, Do the Allies want Russia to remain Russia or are 
they willing to have her become part of Germany ? 

t is all a matter of estimating probabilities and possibilities. 
Would the Russians welcome a foreign army or would they 
betray it or openly oppose it? Would Japan’s price for her aid 
be too high ? would it be making Japan too powerful to let her 
help Russia? or would there be more ultimate danger to the 
balance of power in the far East and to peace in the world by 
letting Germany expand across Siberia? Is it practicable for 
America to help Russia fight, or would she better confine all 
her efforts to helping France and England on the western front? 

Such questions as these are constantly demanding attention. 
They ought to be answered, however, not by the Allied Gov- 
ernments, but by the Allied peoples. These peoples ought to 
insist on being told all that their Governments know. 

The other day a Paris newspaper asked why the Japanese 
were not lending Russia their physical assistance. A few days 
later a Petrograd newspaper raised the same question. I have 
heard the same query in the mouths of scores of Americans, and 
all who ask this question imply that Japan is not doing her 
part. And yet I am told, on good Japanese authority, that Japan 
has never been asked to help Russia— in fact, that she has reason 
to believe that the Allies do not want her to do much in this 
way. Then, in the name of common sense, why can we not have 
an official statement on this and similar questions, or else let 
the people decide? Must the peoples of the Allied democracies 
be treated as if they were the subjects of the ex-Russian Czar ? 

One of the finest contributions which the Russian Revolution 
has made to political progress is its clear-cut denunciation of 
secret diplomacy. We who are fighting for democracy cannot 
afford to become autocratic in the management of our war, for 
what we may gain by the more direct application of our strength 
we will lose by the enfeeblement of the enthusiasm based on our 
conviction that we are fighting for democracy. And even our 
hidebound conservatives and tories must see the folly of deal- 
ing with young Russia by secret diplomacy. 

hether or not Russia ought to be helped-by a foreign army 
is a question to be decided even more by political considerations 
than by military factors. Russia’s whole future status depends on 
the ability with which she can digest her huge bite of democracy. 
Be not too sure yet about this war's contribution to world 
democracy. Though much seems to have been gained thus far, 
more than all the gain may be lost by a collapse on the home 
stretch. 

You fathers and mothers, you brothers and sisters, of the boys 
in America’s young Army, do not become so engrossed in the 
battle on the western front, where America is helping England 
to help France, that you forget that men are dying for liberty 
on another front where young Russia is fighting a combination of 
foes without and traitors at home and has only young Russia to 
help. Do not forget, in the disproportion of newspaper atten- 
tion, that Germany could lose all she has gained on that west- 
ern front, and more, and yet remain a menace to world peace 
and democracy if she were to annex Russia on a line from 
Odessa to Petrograd. 

None of our allies has fundamentally so much in common with 
that young Russia as America. None of our allies, not even 
France, has such great possibilities for winning the confidence of 
that young Russia as America. None of our allies can do so much 
to save the good things that young Russia may be able to give 
the world as we Americans if we make the most of our oppor- 
tunities to understand Russia and to help her. 

We cannot help her unless we understand her. If we under- 
stand her, the form which our assistance should take will deter- 
mine itself. We must not fail to expand our communications 
with Russia and to keep them open. Russia must know and 
must be kept reminded that whenever she needs our help, be it 
an army or what not, so far as it is in onr power to give she 
may have it. Thus may we contribute more than any other 
people to build a newer west in the older east, and to foment 
the full fruition of the benefits of the Russian Revolution, be- 
side which even the great good that France gave the world may 


yet be small. 
Tokyo, Japan, September 21, 1917. 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Based on The Outlook of October 17, 1917 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—TuHe Eprrors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, 
and only such words as are found in the material 
assigned. Or distribute selected questions among 
different members of the class or group and have 
them report their findings to all when assembled. 
Then have all discuss the questions together.] 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A. Topic: “Lafayette, Here We Are!” 
Reference: Pages 244, 245. 
Questions : 

1. Do these editorial extracts prove that 
there is “an overwhelming American sen- 
timent in favor of a peace founded upon 
victory in the field” (italics mine)? Are 
you convinced that this war must go on 
“until Germany is brought to her knees 
and made to give up her conquests”? Give 
several reasons. 2. Against what princi- 
ples and for what principles does this 
article by Mr. Léon show that the Allied 
Governments are fighting? Be specific in 
picking out the statements and naming the 
principles. 3. Give a summary of the 
services of Lafayette to America. What 
principles and institutions did he fight for 
at that time? Are France, America, and 
their allies fighting for the same principles 
and institutions now? 4. Can you explain 
how Germany has come to be the enemy 
of four-fifths of the civilized world? 5. In 
what ways do General Pershing’s three 
words, “ Lafayette, nous voili,” test Amer- 
ican sentiment about this war? 6. Read 
the following helpful books: “The Ger- 
man Empire Between Two Wars,” by 
R. H. Fite (Macmillan) ; “Modern Ger- 
many, by J. E. Barker (Dutton) ; “Social- 
ized Germany,” by F. C. Howe ( em 4 
“The F cendieiods of Germany,” by J. E. 
Barker (Dutton) ; “ The Soul of Germany,’® 
by T. Smith (Doran); “ Germany vs. Civ- 
ilization,’” by W. R. Thayer (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

B. Topic: The Melting-Pot. 
Reference: Pages 234, 235. 
Questions : 

1. Can you see reasons why this topic is 

_™ under “International Affairs” ? 

. Mention ways by which the 442 news- 
papers indicated in this article are helping 
win this war? 3. How do you account for 
the entire absence of German-language 
newspapers when they claim they are loyal 
to the — States? 4. The Outlook im 
suggested two very important topics (page 
235) in “what yr lee is delta AY the 
foreigner” and .in “.what.the foreigner is 
doing for America.” Discuss these two 
topics somewhat at length. 


II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: The Case of La Follette ; Free 


Speech. 

Reference: Pages 233, 234; Editorial, 
pages 238, 239. 
ions : 


1. According to The Outlook, what is the 


offense of La Follette’s speech at St. Paul? 
What do you think of Senator La Follette 
defending himself on the ground of “the 
right of free speech”? 2. What do some of 
La Foliette’s colleagues think of his speech 
(page 233)? What do you? 3. Comment 
on the following criticisms made of La Fol- 
lette: “A sinister enemy of democracy,” 
“A big yellow streak,” “ He is playing the 
part of a demagogue,” “ Should not be per- 
mitted to. lead misguided persons into 
disloyalty,” “ anak be ened ed from the 
Senate.” 4. Tell what you think of Presi- 
dent Butler’s statements in The Outlook’s 
editorial on “Free Speech” (page 238). 
5. How has The Outlook a. the 
meaning of free speech? Is this explana- 
tion acceptable to you ?, Why or why not? 
6. Who, in your opinion, are the foes of our 
National household? 7. What constitutes 
true Americanism? 8. Read those two most 
interesting and powerful books by Theodore 
Roosevelt entitled “ Fear God and Take 
Your Own Part” and “ Foes of Our Own 
Household ” (published by the George H. 
Doran Company, New York). 


B. Topic: The Anti-Aleohol Movement. 
Reference: Editorial, pages 240, 241. 
tions : 

1. What has led The Outlook to say that 
the American people are being driven to the 
conclusion that the regulation of the use 
of alcoholic beverages is impossible ? 
2. What has The Outlook said showing 
that “the present prohibition movement is 
not a sudden spasm of indignation”? 
3. For what reasons does The Outlook be- 
lieve that this is not an appropriate time 
to consider a prohibition amendment to 
the Federal Constitution? What is your 
opinion as to this? 4. What are the four 
questions The Outlook would have the Na- 
tion study thoroughly? To this end what 
is The Outlook’s proposal? 5. What would 
The Outlook have done while this study is 
going on? Your opinion of this? 6. What 
results of local option are recorded in this 
editorial? 7. In the last paragraph of this 
editorial what has The Outlook said about 
“this enemy,” and what definite compari- 
sons has it presented ? 


IlTI—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. The nature of peace is difficult to un- 
derstand. 2. Germany will never again be 


respected. 3. The liberty of our country is 


at stake. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for October 17, 1917. After 
looking them up in the dictionary or elsewhere, 
give their meaning in your own words.) 

Slander, insidious, Liberty Bonds, _ 
eral principles, colleagues, academic free- 
dom, irresponsible speech, local option, 
vodka, absinthe, spasm, sentiment. 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


ay a SET 













There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 

Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 131 
5 that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 


HYMN BOOKS 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORK 
SEND FOR RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPIES 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 
a —_————_—_- ———_ — 


Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 


OU can have a youthful appearance, clear 
complexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin; luxuriant 
hair; attractive hands, comfortable feet. 
You can remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads; 
strengthen facial muscles—have comfortable 
feet, all thru ie, lowing the simple directions of 





































SusannaCocroft’s 
Physical Culture 
Sor Face, Neck, 
Scalp and Feet. 
Thousands have jf 
done so. No drugs, . 
no ap no f 
inconvenience, no 
ie, NO 





the won- 5 
derful work ac- <a r 
complished by the = 
Grace Mildred Culture Course 


Dept. 13, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















(A Division of Susanna Cocroft's Phys. Culture Course) 
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Statistics show that tooth decay is con- 
stantly increasing. So is pyorrhea. Yet never 
was the tooth brush as widely used as now. 


But most modern methods are almost like 
methods used many centuries ago. 


It is clear that old methods are faulty. 
Teeth still discolor and decay despite the 
daily brushing. Tartar still accumulates. 
Every now and then a vigorous dental clean- 
ing is essential And pyorrhea, in some 
degree, attacks nine folks in ten. 





The reason lies in a film— in that slimy film 
which you feel with your tongue. That film 
resists the tooth brush. It clings to the teeth. 
It gets into crevices and stays. 


That film is what discolors. It hardens 
into tartar. It holds food particles which 
ferment and form acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth—the cause of all tooth 
decay. 

Germs breed there by the millions. And 
those germs, with tartar, form the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

In pyorrhea, those germs invade the blood. 


Many serious diseases are due to them. So 
health depends, in very large measure, on 


sanitary teeth. 
One-Week Tube Free | 
THE PEPSODENT CO., | 


Dept. 78, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. Ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 








Old Ways Have Failed 
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Don’t Clean Teeth 


By Any Age-Old Method 


By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B., A. M. 
All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


‘ ? 
Must End the Film 

Teeth are not safe, not clean, so long as 
that film remains. 

This is to tell you that science has evolved 
a way to end it. It is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. And the way is called 
Pepsodent. 

The object of Pepsodent is to digest and 
dissolve that albuminous film. Then to keep 
it dissolved. 

Pepsin long seemed prohibited. It must be 
activated, else it is inert. e usual activat- 
ing agent is an acid, and harmful to the teeth. 

But invention has found a harmless method 
for activating it. In Pepsodent, it is combined 
with Pepsin. And five governments have 
granted patents on the combination. 

Three years of clinical tests seem to prove 
that Pepsodent solves the problem of clean 
teeth. And now we offer that proof to the 
millions. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste. Note how quickly 
the film disappears. Note how the teeth 
whiten, note how clean they feel. 

One week's results will amaze you. After 
that, you will know the way to clean, safe 
teeth and gums. And we believe that you 
will adopt it. Mail us this coupon and see 
what this product does. 





Pepsaodent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 
THE PEPSODENT pe 78, 1104S. Wabash Ave. 
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Because of its 


Editorial power 

Brevity of expression 
Authentic war news 

News of the world 
Authoritative feature articles 
Pictorial events of the week 
Most desirable class of readers 
Increasing circulation 


Low advertising rate 


The Outlook offers National advertisers 
value that can be duplicated by few 
other publications. Mr. H. E. Hooper, 
President of the Encyclopzdia Britan- 
nica Company, recently stated: 


‘We have sold our books in the past ten or 
fifteen years cheaper through The Outlook 
than through any other publication, with- 
out a single exception. It seems to me 
that the purchaser of advertising who buys 
simply on circulation is one who does not 
know the first principles of advertising.” 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 

















24 October 


THE BACKWASH OF THE 
BATTLE 


BY A VOLUNTEER IN THE AMERICAN 
AMBULANCE SERVICE IN FRANCE 


Along the Chemin-des-Dames the big 
guns had been pounding away for days. 
And now the infantry had advanced to the 
assault—successfully. The papers in the 
morning were full of it: “ } glori- 
ous victory for our arms.”’ “The Germans 
pushed back six kilometers on a ten-kilo- 
meter front.” “Four thousand prisoners 
and many guns captured. Boche retreat 
continues.” And to-night there’s a hospi- 
tal train due at La Chapelle freight station, 
the first of the many that are coming in 
from the north. 

The single flickering are light in the 
salle des expeditions throws a_ ghostly 
illumination over the waiting ambulances 
lined up in their proper stalls, nose to the 
wall, and over the little groups of khaki- 
clad drivers, some walking about, some 
telling stories, some dozing on the steps or 
seats of their machines. One of the more 
restless waiters goes down the long corri- 
dor to look again at the bulletin written in 
chalk on the little slate hanging there on 
the wall : “ 7'rain sanitaire No. 4 P. L. M., 
arrivant vers 23 h. 45. 128 blessés, dont 9 
sont officiers.” It is already long past the 
hour, but no one is curious. Hosplal trains 
are always late. 

Suddenly a voice calls out far down the 
freight shed. Lights go up, and the silent 
forms bestir themselves. Out on the plat- 
form the stretchers and blankets are piled 
high, and down to the left, threading its 
way among the twinkling red and white 
lights of the Gare du Nord switchyard, the 
train is backing into the inclosed siding. 
Slowly it rolls up and comes to an imper- 
ceptible halt. 

he faces of infirmiers peer out of the 
gloom through the square windows in the 
center of the side doors. The doors them- 
selves slide back, wicks of smoldering 
lamps are turned up, and in the semi- 
darkness one can see vague forms twisting 
uneasily on the double tier of rough wooden 
bunks. “ Oi sommes nous?’ (Where are 
we?) one of them asks. “ Paris,” is the 
reply. The questioner gives a curious grunt 
and is silent. 

The work of unloading begins. Some, 
with only one member mangled or shot 
away, are able to squirm or roll onto the 
held stretchers by their own efforts. Those 
others, with both leg and arm broken or 
with an abdominal wound, are not moved 
so easily. Cold perspiration breaks out on 
their foreheads and involuntary groans 
arise as their hurts are reawakened by 
their own exertions or by. the unavoidable 
awkwardness of their helpers. And in the 
eyes of all is the wondering look of those 
who have séen things too big to understand 
or to question. 

Once on the stretchers, their belongings 
are coilected, pitifully few for the most 
part—a crammed musette, or a few trinkets 
tied up in a handkerchief. Now and then 
one exhibits with childlike pride a gray- 
green German helmet. 

All types are here: A sturdy peasant 
from the Midi; it will be long Fe he 


gets about his little farm again. Or a 
swarthy factory hand from the north ; he 
has not heard from his family for three 
— nor will any of his kin come to cheer 

im during the slow months of his recovery. 
Here is a fusilleur marin, with the red 
pompom on his sailor hat. And there is the 
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Clean mattresses quickly 


No need to lug heavy mattresses and wear yourself out beating them, 
when a few light strokes with an ARCO WAND tuft cleaning tool 
will take out all the dust and lint and thoroughly renovate them. 


takes out all dirt, grit, lint, etc., from upholstery, 
, rugs, carpets, curtains, clothing, etc., without 
=a | confusion or raising dust. The ARCO WAND 


is a permanent vacuum cleaner which will give 


VACUUM CLE ANER years of steady daily service. 


house without it. Makes cleaning child’s play. Saves time—saves strength. Keeps house spick 
and span—helps solve servant question. Can be installed in any building, new or old. Costs 
about a penny a day to operate. 











A good way to buy—on easy payments 


Sold by all dealers—pay monthly if you wish, The ARCO WAND is gladly dem- 
onstrated at any of our showrooms without obligation. Runs by electricity or 


gas engine. 


Write for copy of catalog, “Arco Wand”— 
tells why the ARCO WAND is the best in- 


vestment and most efficient cleaner made 


Machineis set in basement 
or side room. A suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 


Departneat AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY S. Michigan Ave. Sei tic 
-, ee i oleenhslaiiemmenenetneieaaemntnenniall icago ’ 





sizes at $175 up. Price 
does not include labor, 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators connections and freight. 
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The Fate of the Unprepared 


Among the remarkable events of 
this war no fact stands out more 
startlingly than the tragic sacrifice 
of Russia’s unequipped soldiers. 


The army has been victimized by 
intrigue and treachery. Guns were 
sent to the front without ammunition 
and ammunition without guns. Sup- 
plies were provided that when un- 
packed proved to be rubbish. Left 
stranded by communications that 
broke down under slight pressure 
the brave Russian troops hurled 
themselves again and again against 
foes perfectly prepared. 

From the very verge of victory 
they doggedly fell back fighting 
with stones and clubs and iron bars, 
resisting heroically but ineffectively. 

No thought can be more abhor- 
rent to Americans than that of our 





One Policy 


boys ruthlessly slaughtered because 
of lack of equipment or support 
which it is the first business of us 
at home to supply. 


Our Government, never before 
so powerful, is working prodigiously 
in the preparation of armies an 
means of warfare. Throughout the 
nation there is a unity of purpose 
that is piling on the altar of liberty 
every personal ambition and cor- 
porate gain. 

Mines, factories, farms, shipyards, 
the counting houses and shops of 
every industry are laboring day and 
night to supply the sinews of war. 

The Bell System is co-operating 
to mobilize production, transporta- 
tion and communication, and is 
using its every energy to speed up 
American defense. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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.. DIABETES 


Recommended by world famous Physicians. 
Not experimental. TRIED, TESTED, and 
THOROUGHLY PROVEN. 
than one per cent starch. 
Palatabl Ec ical, Whol 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE: Send ten cents 
for sample of Hepco Flour and booklet 
containing diet list. 


Waukesha Health Products Co. 37 Adams Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 





Contains less 
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Send for FREE book “ How to Become a 
Master of Shorthand.” It tells how Robert 
F. hose will iit you by mail for acongenial, 
high-salaried position, and help ay get it. 
His graduates (always in demand) now re- 
rting in highest courts of the country, in 
ongress and at large conventions an’ 


Earn 


ett 
Pay 





Us champion writes this system, Cost low, pay monthl, 
Write now for free book to Funk & Wagualls Co., Dep 101 oN.¥. 








In memory of 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
One hundred copies of his book 


SELF-CULTURE 
Spiritual, Intellectual, Moral and Physical 
Will be given away this autumn. Ministers, 


Theological Schools and Public Libraries to have 
the first choice. Address. Miss_L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, 5-Brimmer St., Boston, Mass, ~~. 


| Here is a man completely sw 


in- . 
Fete. Simplest to learn, fastest to write, easiest to read, 
Fork 
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The Backwash of the Battle (Continued) 


coal-black face of a Senegalese peering out 
from beneath his light-blue képi. What is 
he feeling around beneath the covers of his 
bunk for? Now he has it; it turns out to 
be, not some keepsake or bit of clothing, 
but the stump of his right leg, whose pas- 
sage he thus seeks to ease while he hitches 
over onto the stretcher. 

So the work of unloading proceeds. 

athed in band- 
ages save for an ugly raw — where used 
to be his jaw before the shell fragment hit 
it; his real trouble, and the reason for so 
many bandages, is the stream of liquid fire 
which brushed him in passing. There is a 
man with the brilliant yellow and green of 
a brand-new médaille militaire pinned to 
his muddy blue coat—a partial recompense 
for the loss of his leg. There’s another man 
—— to a board like a butterfly pinned 
to the wall; all four limbs were broken by 
the same explosion. And there are others 
chatting an ae despite their hurts ; 
they have learned to take much for granted 
in three years. 

Out in the big, barnlike room where the 
waiting automobiles are parked they are 
already bringing the first of the wounded— 
the officers and those whose cases are most 
serious. The French brancardiers, with 
their dejected tread, troop out in pairs, two 
or three in succession, and deposit their 
silent loads on the floor before the proper 
number. More careful, kindlier hands slide 
the stretchers into the machines. Then one 
by one the gray cars, as they are loaded, 
back out of position, coast down the in- 
clined entryway, and set off for the long, 
slow ride through the darkened city streets. 

With its two dim lamps glowing faintly 
at the sides, the ambulance creeps along 
like some weird creature of the night, silent, 
slow, and dogged. The fore wheels drop 
unexpectedly into a hole in the ill-kept 

avement, shaking the machine slightly. 
Behind, from the slung stretchers, there 


come groans and feeble calls of “ Douce- 
ment! Doucement !” (Easy! a) 
The eastern sky begins to lighten. 


Teamsters’ carts with their great wooden 
wheels appear and jolt noisily along the 
uneven pavé. The agent de allie at your 
side, who sometimes serves as guide, stirs a 
bit in his seat, his toy sword rattling in its 
scabbard. “ Sur les rails il est bien plus 
doux, n’est-ce pas?’ he observes, noting 
your plan of keeping the automobile in the 
tramway tracks, and lapses once more into 
silence. 





You arrive at the hospital, ring the con- 


cierge’s bell, and wait. In the fullness of 
time the iron gate clangs open; sleepy- 
eyed, shuffling-footed orderlies hele 
out and whisper, hoarsely,“ Vous en avez 
combien ...?” The médecin-chef is sum- 
moned; your load is received, inspected 
casually, and carried off one by one, pass- 
ing out of your sight forever. Some time 
later you may wonder where they live and 
how they have fared, but you never know. 
It is fall daylight now. Overhead and 
far off to the other side of the city two air- 
planes are floating, almost motionless, mere 
specks in the air, ending their all-night 
vigil over the es olk below. The 
Bois invites you for a pleasant detour 
home. Off in the distance a cock crows. 
Little birds twitter in the bushes and in 
the trees overhead. In the hollows a gen- 
tle mist hangs softly. 

You pass out into the city again, now 
awakening to. another day’s affairs. The 
early newspapers announce further prog- 
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Eliminate the cost of forms! Save studs, stif- 
fening channels and wiring! Save floor space 


, 2 III III III and deadweight! Prevent makeshifts, incon- 
veniences and delays! By constructing your new 

PPDIPPPP PPE. building, whether large or small, with HY-RIB, 
you will lower its cost considerably, and at the 

same time have a permanent, fireproof and 


13223 3 3 3.3 ¥ Som More valuable building. 
cm & I fs, fl , walls, sidings, itions, ceiling d 
PRP PRE EPP PY ge cakal Pie Park ype te q ring 
pA RPP III TF ‘98 and tanks—in construction work of all kinds—H Y-RIB 
4 ¢ educes building costs by saving materials, lab d 
PPPPPPPPPPE = uilding costs by saving materials, labor an 
bh x HY-RIB is a steel mesh stiffened by rigid, deep ribs, 
ME ores reac ccle chee oat erieate 
forms and all special equipment. Furnished straight 
or curved, cut to desired length at the factory. Its use is 


| peeeaeaeases e decidedly simple. The easily handled sheets are fastened 


to the supports and the plaster or concrete applied. 


Let us show you conclusively how you can bring down 
building costs with HY-RIB. If you plan to build a 
new structure, send today for valuable HY-RIB hand- 
book, containing specifications, tables, illustrations, 
etc.—free. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 


Dept. H-7, Youngstown, Ohio 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
Kahn Building Products for modern permanent sien t Idi | ve ie 
construction cover Reinforced Concrete inallits ‘ 
paseens ; Steel Window Sash of every type; Metal Prod uct Es 
ath for plaster and stucco; Pressed Steel Joists TRUSSED 


and Studs; All-Steel Buildings of panel units, etc. CONCRETE 
STEEL 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The “MORGAN LINE” 


New York and New Orleans 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


In extending to the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, under the terms of the Panama Canal 
Act, the privilege of retaining the owner- 
ship and operation of the Morgan Line, 


The 


said: 


“ The efficiency andexcellence of the 
present service over both of these 
routes appear not to be questioned.” 


“Rarely does a record before us 
present an array of witnesses 
whose testimony so uniformly 
indorses the character of the 
service as does this record.” 





OPERATES STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 


FORMING A PART OF THE 


Through Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 


Arizona, California, Oregon 


New York and Galveston 




















you need 3-in-One. 
obliterates scratches and benefits the finest woods 
Mahogany, Circassian Walnut, or any wood, 


3-in-One Oil 


is a highly refined, specially compounded oil 
containing no grease or acid. Preserves wood, 
beaut: fies the finish and produces a polished sur- 
face easily wiped free of dust or finger prints. 
Leaves no varnish smell or greasy residue. 

Pour a few drops of 3 in-One on a 
cloth wrung out in cold water Wipe 
furniture, wringing out cloth fre- 
Dry and polish with a 


quently. 


woolen cloth or cheese-cloth, al- 
ways rubbing with the grain of the | 
The result will delight you. 
At all stores: In bottles, 15¢, 25c, 
$0c. In Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 
—Send for generous 


wood 


FREE 


J your fines | 
_ Jurnifure 





and Dictionary of Uses. 
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Three-in-One Oil Co., [ 
165AEF Broadway, New York “ 
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It cleans as & renovates, 
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‘Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain. Patents 


STOPS SNORING. STOPS 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 


MOUTH BREATHIN 
















DO GERMS AND CLIMATE CAUSE 


CATARRH 


COUGHS AND COLDS? 


See The Outlook dated October 17th, page 262, for a dis” 
cussion on this subject by R. L. Alsaker, M.D., or send 10c 
for a copy of the magazine containing the article mentioned. 


Frank E. Morrison, Dept. 806. 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 

































Artatone Photographs 


Made from Your Films 


or Negatives 


Send your film or negative without 
delay for a beautiful enlargement on 
ARTATONE Japan tissue, and you will 
havea Jicture. Artatones are like etchings, 
rich and beautiful. Highest award, Gold 
Medal, at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


8x10 size, mounted on vellum, $1.25. Other 
sizes on request. ( Satisfaction Guaranteed.) 


ALBERT E. JACOBSON, 25 West 42d St., New York City 
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The Backwash of the Battle (Continued) 

ress at the front. “‘ Nowveaux succes de nos 
armées! Les allemands ont reculé encore!” 
Good news, hopeful news, glorious news— 
but somehow it is not the headlines that 
you see. You see again the little slate 
1anging in the gloom on the wall, with its 
chalk-written bulletin: “ Traine sanitaire 
No. 4 P.L.M., arrivant vers 23h. 45. 128 
blessés, dont 9 sont officiers.” 


CONCERNING ARTHUR 
McQUAID 


The stories which have appeared in The 
Outlook bearing the general title “ Arthur 
McQuaid, American,” portray a figure of 
such sterling and uncompromising Amer- 
ican traits that some readers have wondered 
whether that figure was ever clothed with 
flesh. Concerning this we have the author’s 

ermission to say that there was a once 
iving model, and that in justice to the old 
shoemaker his own name was used. Dean 
Schneider, of the University of Cincinnati, 
who has drawn this fine portrait with his 
en, writes to The Outlook : “ As you know, 
have devised the situations in which he is 
placed in the stories, and his talks and 
aa ge are of my own making. But I 
ve shaped his actions and his words as 
true to life as possible.” 

Another friend of the original of these 
stories, the Rev. James Robinson, minister 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, writes to The Outlook 
as follows: 

“ Please accept my congratulations upon 
the splendid articles on ‘ Arthur McQuaid, 
American,’ from the pen of Dr. Herman 
Schneider, appearing in The Outlook from 
time to time. [ knew Arthur McQuaid well 
for some years, and I know Dr. Schneider 
well, too. Both were members of my 
church. 

“ Arthur McQuaid was a rara avis. 

“T have often longed for the ability of a 
Barrie or a McLaren that I might ade- 
wena —- the character of Arthur 

c , 

‘ 


uai 
q am glad Dr. Schneider is doing it, 
and he is doing it well. The real personage 
is clearly seen in the narrative, and the 
mtecoee of character is so true to life that, 
with others, I am anxious to read the re- 
maining numbers. 

“ Arthur McQuaid would suffer no com- 
promise with unrighteousness. 

“T shall never forget the first time I 
called upon him. It was in the gloaming. 
He was in his cobbler’s shop alone, croon- 
ing a psalm of David in Rouse’s version. 
When 1 darkened the light of the door in 
entering, he looked up, and, recognizing me, 
said, ‘It is the Lord’s anointed!’ After a 
cordial greeting he immediately ushered 
me ‘ben,’ closed. the door, and said, ‘ Get 
down on your knees!’ which I did. 

“He poured out one of the most strange 
to me but fervent prayers I have ever 
heard. It knit our hearts during my minis- 
try. When he had finished praying, he said, 
almost sternly, ‘ Now, pray for yourself! 
His example and spirit gave me a freedom 
in prayer which I not hitherto experi- 
enced. 

“When I said ‘ Amen!’ he smacked his 
lips, and said, ‘That’s good!’ On rising 
from our knees, he said, ‘ Wait there.’ 
He went to the cellar with that character- 
istic, decisive tread of his, came up with 
rather measured tread, and, extending a 
bowl of buttermilk to me, he said, ‘ Drink 
that.’ 

“T apologized for lack of capacity, as I 
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autiful Car in/lmetica 


“An Artistic Achievement‘And 
“A. Mechanical Masterpiece 


For eight years now, the general public and the 
automobile industry have learned to expect great 
things of the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company. 


Each one of our announcements has proved to be 
unusually significant. 


Each one of these announcements has created history 
in a very definite way, and the motor car buyer 
has invariably been the gainer. 


This year, we confidently predict, will prove no ex- 
ception to the rule. 


We have produced a car that must inevitably revo- 
lutionize the trend of thought and practice in the 
six cylinder field. 


Coming directly to the point, we have produced what 
we sincerely believe to be a perfect motor car. 


In power, flexibility, quietness and economy of opera- 
tion, the new Paige Essex Model “Six-55” 
is, we believe, the most remarkable car on the 
American market. 


The last irregularity of the power impulses has been 
done away with. 


The car travels evenly, smoothly and sweetly at every 
speed. As a consequence, vibration has been 
reduced to the absolute minimum. 


One no longer rides in a Paige—he floats. 


The slightest depression of the accelerator pedal 
brings an immediate and truly amazing result. 
It can only be compared to the unleashing of 
mighty, hidden forces. 


With no sense of laboring effort—no “ bucking ” or 
side sway—the Essex sweeps ahead into its full 
stride with the speedometer needle frantically 
attempting to keep pace. 


Despite its tremendous power, however, this new 
motor is anything but a glutton for fuel. 


An improved system of carburetion utilizes every last 
atom of gasoline energy, and repeated factory 
tests have shown economy records that surpass 
anything accomplished by earlier Paige cars. 


To sum it all up, scientific distribution of weight, 
scientific alignment of working parts, scientific 
designing of all chassis units—these are the great 
factors that have united to make the Paige a 
superb mechanical product. 


These, indeed, are the factors that distinguish between 
the old standards of engineering and the new. 


And now, there remains but one thing more to be 
said: The Essex Model, as a whole, is strictly in 
keeping with its wonderful power plant. 


We started out with the deliberate intention of 
producing a perfect motor car—and we have 
accomplished just that result. 


From tire carrier to headlights, the Essex is flawless. 
There are no crudities, no hidden weaknesses, 
no “ compromises.” 


So far as beauty and elegance are concerned, you, 
of course, know what to expect. “The Most 
Beautiful Car in America” speaks for itself. 


It is an exquisite creation—an artistic achievement as 
well as a mechanical masterpiece. 


Essex “ Six-55" seven- passenger $1775; Come “ Six-55” 4-passenger $2850 ; Town Car “‘Six-55” seven-passenger 


$3230; Limousine “ Six-55"’ seven-pa 


four-passenger $1795 ; Linwood “ Six-39” town’ $1330; Glendale “ Six-39” 


3230; Sedan “ Six-55” seven- -passenger $2850 ; Brooklands 


Chummy Roadster se 


Dartmoor “ Six-39” 2 or 3 passenger $1330; Sedan “Six-39"" five-passenger $1925. A\ll prices f. o. b. 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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New Fall Styles 


Women’s Wear 
at Mc Cutcheon’s 


An unusually attractive stock of smart Gowns, 
Frocks, Dinner and Evening Gowns, Wraps 
and Motor Coats, Suits, Blouses and Skirts. 


Plain Tailored Suit of Broadcloth. Colors: Navy, 
Black, Brown and Purple, also Oxford, $36.00. 


Handsome Suit of Suede Velour trimmed with Seal 
Fur, $59.50. 


Coat of Velour Burella, collar edge band of Seal Fur, 
warmly interlined, $38.75. 


Double-Breasted Trench Coat in mixtures of Tan, 
Gray, Green and Brown, $27.75. 


Coats of Black Silk Velour, dyed Opossum Fur Collar, 
richly lined, $47.50. 


Smart Dress in a combination of Serge and Georgette. 
Lace collar. Colors: Navy, Brown, and Black, $23.95. 


Smart Street Dress of Serge in two distinctive models. 
Satin sleeves and smartly braid-trimmed, $25.00. 


Blouses 
Blouse of Washable Satin and Georgette Crepe, $6.95. 


- | Blouse iv a combination of Satin and Georgette with 
a convertible collar. Colors: Black, Navy, Brown or 
Plum, $9.75. 


Sport Blouse of Striped Flannel, light shades, $5.75. 


Orders by Mail Given special Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 





Reg. Trade-Mark 
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Above are lined with lamb skins. Price with mohair 
fleece linings $4.50. Any buyer not entirely satisfied 
may return them before soiling and have his money. 
Our illustrated catalog gives measure directions and a 
whole lot of other information about custom 
of hides and skins with hair or fur on; coat, robe 
and rug making; taxidermy and head mounting ; also 
prices of fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





$5.00 BARGAINS 
e 20,000 Rifles 200 Machine Guns 
sat.) by mail, 5,000 Revolvers | 100 B/L Field Cannons 
5,000,000 Cartridges L Navy Cannons 
Made of 300,000 Equipmen = a ving Cannons 
thick farred glossy 2/500 Tents [25,000 Uniforms (Blue) 
black dog skins We have supplied from our largest in the 














world stock of army auction goods, the U. S. 
Government and many States and cities with 
obsolete serviceable rifles and re. some of which 
were sold to us just prior to the U. 8. Declaration of War. 

High army officers say: “*‘Bannerman’s stock is a 
Godsend to us.” 

Six hours after receipt of order from State of Massa- 
chusetts 4,000 rifles and 6,000 equipments were en route. 
Gov’t auction sale terms, cash with . Examination 
and testing at our arsenals. Immediate deliveries. 

Large Illustrated 428pp. encyclopedia catalog, mailed 50c. 


Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Concerning Arthur McQuaid (Continued) 
had just partaken of supper, but tasted it 
to keep friendship, and aad, ‘ But I didn’t 
think you had so soon sized me up to be a 
calf.’ He enjoyed the sally, and laughed 
heartily. When I was about to leave, he 
gave me a few words of advice as to what 
some of the responsibilities of a shepherd 
in Israel are. They were given in a tender 
tone of voice, and, I believe, with full ap- 

reciation of a minister’s difficulties. Hav- 
ing finished, he left me abruptly, and soon 
returned with three silver dollars. He took 
my hand, counted them into my palm with 

igor, and said, ‘“ Tell it not in Gath; pub- 
lish it not in the streets of Askelon.”’ Lift- 
ing his hand in the attitude of benediction, 
he exclaimed, ‘“ The Lord bless you and 
keep you; the Lord make his face to shine 
upon you and be gracious unto you; the 
Lord lift up his countenance upon you and 
give you peace.” ’ 

“TI left his presence in silence, feeling 
that - place whereon I stood was holy 

und. 

“ You can readily believe from this one 
incident that Dr. Schneider is not extrava- 
gant in the touches he gives the delineation 
of Arthur McQuaid’s character.” 

Another Arthur McQuaid story, “The 
End of a Day,” will appear in an early 
issue of The Outlook. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE BY 
MIRACLE 


BY PAUL W. BROWN 


Here in these United States is a most 
singular situation. At a time when the 
success of the Nation in a great war is 
seriously threatened by industrial disputes 
we are waiting for the coming of industrial 
peace by miracle—by the interposition of 
a “Thundering Legion” or a sudden a) 

earance of millennial dawn. How long is 
it going to take us to wake up to the Poet 
that industrial disputes are just exactly 
like other disputes, that there is no royal 
road to their termination, and that when 
they are ended they must be ended exactly 
as other quarrels between individuals or 


| groups of men have been ended in the 


ast? 
. It really is a bit disheartening to an ob- 
server who inclines to pride in the human 
race to witness the fatuous futility of most 
of the that are said and done in 
the realm of industrial disputes. A vari- 
ety of tactics is employed. Some people 
pray, others curse, others weep, others 
argue. But the prayers, the imprecators, 
the weepers, and the disputants all have 
this in common: that they are addressing 
themselves to employers, employees, or 
both. It will help mightily in the endeavor 
to find out how industrial disputes must be 
settled to watch the way in which society 
settles the quarrel between Smith and 
Jones, who come to blows on the corner of 
a public street. It never occurs to the pub- 
lic to inquire whether Smith and Jones 
would prefer to argue out their difficulty 
with fists and brickbats. A big, athletic 

liceman presents himself. If necessary, 
& reinforces the majesty of the law and 
the ome of his own muscles with club 
and revolver. He then takes Smith and 
Jones in hand and hales them away to an 
appearance in court. It is the business of 
the Court first to ascertain the exact facts 
of the difficulty, and, second, to apply cer- 
tain rules to those facts when ascertained. 

The history of the establishment of courts 
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Industrial Peace by Miracle (Continued) 

is not the history of the desire of men who 
are quarreling to have their contentions 
settled by somebody else. It is the history 
of the discovery on the part of the general 

ublic that it cannot afford to have dif- 

culties between citizens beaten out and 
kicked out and slashed out by the dispu- 
tants themselves. The courts have owed 
their stability, not to the opinion of liti- 
gants, but to the sober judgment and con- 
science of the community, emphasizing the 
importance of exact ascertainment of facts 
ond enforcement of the universal princi- 
ples—common to all minds—of law. 

Now, in the matter of industrial disputes 
we have in this country no law. No effec- 
tive appeal to the popular judgment and 
conscience is possible, because no machinery 
has been provided whereby such appeal can 
be made. In industrial disputes those primi- 
tive conditions which obtained in the old 
days between individuals, who fought out 
with fists, clubs, or swords difficulties that 
are now settled by the courts, still persist. 
All the waste and loss and folly of lockouts 
and strikes, strike-breakers and strike riot- 
ers, picketing and boycotting, the starva- 
tion of employees and the ruin of ——- 
ers, goes on. And this simply because the 
general public, which has exhibited great 
common sense in its attitude. toward all 
other quarrels and has accepted human 
nature as it is in providing machinery for 
their settlement, has in the matter of 
industrial disputes contented itself with 
begging ordinary men of flesh and blood 
to mislay their tempers, forget their per- 
sonal interests as they conceive them, and 
make a little oasis of sainthood and celes- 
tial virtue in the midst of an imperfect 
world. 

In the old days of the Italian republics 
political leaders who desired to preserve 
their necks and their power went about 
protected by crowds of armed bravos who 
saw to it that the myrmidons of other po- 
litical leaders were not permitted to get 
near enough to them to stick stilettos 5 
tween these prominent citizens’ fifth and 
sixth ribs, To-day political leaders walk 
unattended and unarmed. This is not be- 
cause politicians have stopped quarreling. 
It is because society has ordained that the 
differences between politicians should be 
fought out with Australian ballots in pri- 
maries and elections. It means, not that 
contention has ceased, but that the public 
has put an end to violence and bloodshed. 
The same thing will come in the realm of 
industrial disputes when the public aban- 
dons its present semi-hysterical, flagrant] 
unreasonable, and wholly sentimental atti- 
tude toward labor troubles, and treats them 
exactly as for centuries it has treated other 
troubles—by stopping disputes, ascertain- 
ing facts, applying fundamental principles, 
and forcing individuals to bow to the pop- 
ular will. 

Will we, citizens of America, have the 
common sense to perceive this and the 
moral earnestness to act on it here and now, 
or will we go on weeping crocodile tears 
over the unpatriotic hardness of heart of 
our workmen and employers, because they 
rsist in quarreling in the face of a great 
ational need, instead of making the kind 
of settlement to prevent differences in the 
interest of the public good which no two 
sets of men ever made since the original 
disagreement in the family of Father 
Adam, which eventuated in the first crime 
of violence on the pages of history ? 

St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Best reference work for young folks; 
and best for their elders, of course 





24 Volumes 
80,000 Articles 


STRONG POINTS : 


1. Accuracy: every im- 
portant article written by 
a specialist. 
2. Authority: can be 
quoted on any subject 
without fear of successful 
contradiction. 
3. Comprehensive- 
ness: covers a wider 
field than any other gen- 
eral reference-work. It 
contains 80, articles— 
30,000 more than any 
other encyclopedia. 
4. Lucidity: written 
in e 80 plain that 
even the young folks can 
understand. 
5. Illustrations and 
aps: carefully pre- 
pa to illuminate and 
explain the text. 
6. Convenience: 
printed on thin paper— 
not too thin but easy to 
handle and to leaf. 
7. Arrangement: all 
subjects alphabetically ar- 
ranged and easy ¢o find. 
8. Pronunciation: all 
except the most common 
words made clear by a 
simple phonetic system. 
Derivations also indi- 
cated. 
9. Bibliography: 
every im it subject 
supplemented by a full 
list of books that may be 
consulted. 
10. Courses of Read- 
ing and Study: afford 
specialized help toward 
self-instruction in leading 
branches of knowledge. 
11. Research Bureau 
Service: provides sub- 
scribers the free privi- 
lege of information from 
our Editors on any en- 
cyclopedic subject. 
12. Attractiveness: 
monthly prizes stimulate 
use of volumes, thus in- 
creasing their interest dnd 
value. 


order.” That work is 


Editors : FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 


while parents bu 
it is pronounced 


work for the whole family 





Helps i to Get Other | 


ood Books 
Those who know Tue New InTER- 
NATIONAL best prize it most. To 
know it one must use it. We want 
every owner of the work to use 
and know and therefore prize it, 
so we’ve arranged to mail each 
new subscriber a monthly list 
of ten questions which may be 
correctly answered from the 
EncyciopagpiA, thus entitling the 
subscriber to any $1.25 book in 
the catalogue of 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc. 


You Can Easily Win a New 
Volume Each Month 


AE SEB 
@MAIL 6 tin 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc., New York City 


men Pages, Color Plates. 


of Reading an 


Mail it To-day 











You will receive promptly our 80- 
Book about the new knowledge, showing Speci- 


The Coupon Brings the Illus- 
trated Book. Tear off and 4 


The Book is especially impress- 
ive with respect to the new 
knowledge, which most other 
encyclopedias do not con- 
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There is one general reference work that 
not only affords unequalled aid to educators, 
clergymen, business men and women, libra- 
rians, judges, lawyers, physicians and those 
belonging to other professions and callings, 
but which, as Amelia E. Barr says, is 
“a family reference book of the highest 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


REVISED, REWRITTEN AND RESET FROM A TO Z 
SIZE OF PAGE ENLARGED NUMBER OF VOLUMES INCREASED 
PRINTED THROUGHOUT FROM NEW PLATES 


TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D., LHLD., Litt.D, 
More than 500 Contributors and Office-Editors 


Second Edition; 
Just Completed 


Professional and business people buy Tue 
New INTERNATIONAL because it helps them 
do more work, do it detter,and do it easzer, 
it for the home because 
y those who know it to be 


Of great value to help the boys 
and girls in their school work 
That’s because they can not only understand it, but because they 


become really interested in reading the volumes. (See ‘‘ Strong Point, 
No. 4, at left.) In order to gain an adequate idea of the value of the 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE WAR ZONE tite coningct ine Sur und Stipes 
The Continuation of “A Hilltop on the Marne” 


. 
susirues pom Mildred Aldrich) 25 niet 


NOW IN THE FIFTH PRINTING 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, BOSTON 














Shop Early! 


ff you buy a Christmas present, 
Buy it now! 

If it be for prince or peasant, 
Buy it now! 

Buy it early in November, 

Or at least before December ; 

You'll be glad if you remember— 
Buy it now! 


While the counters stretch before you, 


it now ! 
While » hae are no crowds to bore you, 
Buy it now! 
Buy before the air is stuffy, 
Buy before the girls are huffy, 
Buy while things are fresh and fluffy— 
Buy it now! 


Tarry not until tomorrow, 
Buy it now! 
Even though you have to borrow, 
Buy it now! 
See that shop-girls don’t have reason 
To abhor the Christmas season ; 
Put a conscience, if you please, on— 
Buy it now! 


Please cut these verses out and hand them to a friend 
CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK CITY 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This Department will include descriptive notes, with 
or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 
have more extended and critical treatment later 


FICTION 

Getting Well of a (The). By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 

Gone to Earth. A Story. B _— Webb. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New "York. $ 

Granny Maumee, The Rider a pee 
Simon the Cyrenian. Plays for a Negro 
Theater. By Ridgely Torrence. The Maemil- 
lan Company, New York. $1.50. 

House with the Mezzanine (The) and 
Other Stories. By Anton Tchekoff. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.35. 

A historical romance of the French and 

Indian War. 

Sampo (The). A Wonder Tale of the Old North. 
By James Baldwin. Illustrated. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. $1:50. 

Wa, of Honor (The), and Other Stories. 

y Katharine Holland Brown. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.35. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Memoirs of Colonel John S. Mosby (The). 
Edited by Charles Wells Russell. Illustrated. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $3. 


HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 


Are We Capable of Self-Government ? 
By Frank W. Noxon. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $1.50. 

Heroes of the American Revolution. 7 
Oliver Clay. Duffield & Co., New York. $1.25 
History of the United States of peter 
By Henry William Elson. The Macmillan 

Company, New York. $1.80. 

A new edition of Mr. Elson’s well-known 
and admirable one-volume work. 
Immigrant and the Community (The). By 

Grace Abbott. The Century Company, New 
York. $1.50. 

National —_ _——- (The). By Charles 
Wallace Collins. Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.25. 

Nationalism and Internationalism : The 
Culmination of Modern History. By 
Ramsay Muir. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
jp eed $1.25. 


New Protectionism (The). By J. A. Hobson. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
Goethe. By Cee Thomas. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. 


My Mother = I. By E. G. Stern. oe © a 
Foreword by Theodore Roosevelt. The M 
millan Company, New York. $1. 


New Ideals in Business. By Ida N. Tarbell. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.75. 


Poetic Year for 1916. A Critical Anthology. 
By William Stanley Braithwaite. Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston. $2. 


Standards. By W. C. Brownell. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Christ We For ae (The). A Life of Our Lord 
for Men of 
jah Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
1 


Evolution of the Hebrew People (The), 
and Their Influence on Civilization. 
By Laura H. Wild. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.50. 


Defence of Idealism (A). By May Sinclair. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 
The idealism here defended is mysticism, 
but not its Western t, type. This is admitted 
to be repellent. Its chief saints are unbal- 
anced, neurotic, arrogant. Between this 
and Eastern mysticism a t gulf exists. 
Only to those who do not ae that is the 
older mysticism expounded by Miss Sin- 
clair “new.” Its formula, resonant in the 
upanishads of Brahmanism, “Thou art it,” 
lifts passionate longing for unity with God 


By P. Whitwell Wilson. . 
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The New Books (Continued) 
into conscious identity with God. God the 
Father gives place to God the Absolute 
Self, in whom all human sense of finitude 
becomes infinitude. “The one Infinite 
Spirit is the finite selves.” In this ancient 
pantheism—the subject of Emerson’s poem 
“ Brahma ”—all otherness between the 
Creator and his creation disappears ! 
Faith in Christ. By John J. Moment. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.35. 
Religions of the World (The). By Googe A. 
Barton. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. $1.50. 

An admirable text-book for the study of 
comparative religions. Without being con- 
troversial it is animated throughout by the 
characteristic spirit which recognizes that 
pagan religions are the product of the soul’s 
quest after God; in other words, are real 
religions, and not to be classed, as some 
older theologians classed them, with “ the 
resources ot the Adversary.” 


WAR BOOKS 
Faith, War, and Policy. By Gilbert Murray. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.25, 
This republication of addresses and a 
on the European war shows very clear 
that a man may be both a poet and a phi- 
losopher, may have both a remarkable 
imagination and sound common sense. ‘The 
book is ay to be commended to 
students of ethical aspects of the war. 
Principle of Nationalities (The). By Israel 
Zangwill. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 50c. 
Women: War Workers. By Representative 
Workers. Edited by Gilbert Stone. Foreword 


by Lady Jellicoe. The T. Y. Crowell Company, 
: ihe York. $1.65. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


United States Post Office (The). By Daniel 
C. Roper. The Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
New York. $1.50. 

Successful Canning and Preserving. By 
Ola Powell. (Lippincott’s Home Manuals.) 
Edited by Benjamin R. Andrews. The J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, $2. 

West Point : An Intimate Picture. By Rob- 
ert Charlwood Richardson, Jr., Captain 2d 
Cavalry, U. S. Army. Foreword by Major 
General Hugh L. Scott. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $2. 

Workmen’s Compensation. By J. E. Rhodes, 
= Macmillan Company, New York. 

1.50. 


UP-TO-DATE EASTERN 
POETRY 


A Japanese poet sends us several speci- 
mens of his verse, in English, with a letter, 
the opening sentences of which read as 
- follows: 

For the first time I offer these pieces of poems to 
your world-famous magazine. Please let an Orient 
song-bird, a newly piping chap, carol in your spa- 
cious vocal wood. I am a Japanese by birth, a 
Christian by faith, a country laird by profession, a 
poet by nature’s whim. Mockbird Marvel Maise is 
my nom de plume. 


We regret that we have space for only 
two excerpts from the poems. One is on 
the great war, and begins : 


“The German Red Death do pollute the earth, 
The vilest deformer that blasts her worth.” 


ely timely is “ A Hymn to the 
Maise,” from which we select these lines : 


** How noble and poetic is the golden wheat ! 
A wheaten loaf a thankful treat, 
So morally nice and religiously sweet ! 
. ... Olaughful harvest of sweet 
Corn, the queen of cereals, so picture-like, so 
neat, 
How grateful is the giggling farmer 
And his dear ones all, for our earth-blessing 
charmer !” 
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WORTH WHILE BOOKS FOR DISCRIMINATING READERS 








By the Author of ‘‘ The Broad 
Highway’’ 


The Definite Object 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


The New York Tribune says: “ We do 
not hesitate to say that Mr. Farnol has 
here produced not merely his own best 
work, but also one of the best works of 
fiction that any one has put forward this 
season.” $1.50 net 


FICTION 





By the Author of ‘‘ The Blindness. 
of Virtue’’ 


Scandal 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


The authorof “The Blindness of Virtue” 
writes a thoroughly entertaining story of 
how Beatrix Vanderdyke, self-willed, ran 
her head into the noose of a most hazard- 
ous situation; and, in getting extricated, 
was taughtalesson. ///ustrated. $1.50 net 





MacHarg and Edwin Balmer, 


American work.” 





By the Authors of *‘ The Blind Man’s Eyes’? | 


The Indian Drum 


The remarkable mystery story of the Great Lakes by William 


of which Col. Roosevelt says: 
“The book has appealed to me particularly as one of those 
exceedingly strong bits of work peculiarly American in type, 
which we ought to greet as a lasting contribution to the best 


Frontispiece. $1.40 net 








The Mask 


By FLORENCE IRWIN 


Behind a mask we all hide our thoughts 
and feelings from the world. Alison Terry 
wore one, though she never realized it 
until she faced a crisis in her married 
life. A story of disillusionment, tragedy, 
and at last mutual understanding and en- 
couragement. This story has not appeared 
serially. Frontispiece. $1.40 net 





MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


The Little Gods Laugh 


By LOUISE MAUNSELL FIELD 


To Nita Wynne life was one long 
period of disillusion from the time she 
discerned the real character of her 
idealized lover until the years had brought 
her understanding and taught her the 
lesson of tolerance. A story of New 
York social and professional circles. 

$1.40 mez 








My Fifty Years in the Navy 
By Rear Admiral CHARLES E. CLARK, U. S. N. 


Here is told the story of the wonderful transition period of the Navy. 
The story of Admiral Clark’s experiences on almost every type of warship 
will be an inspiration to all Americans. 


With illustrations. $2.50 net 








The Memoirs of 
Colonel John S. Mosby 


Edited by his brother-in-law, 
CHARLES WELLS RUSSELL 


The famous Confederate cavalry leader 
relates his experiences graphically, throw- 
ing considerable new light on Civil War 
events. 

With illustrations and map. $3.00 net 


TheAdventure Beautiful 


By LILIAN WHITING 
Author of “ The Spiritual Significance” 
Miss Whiting’s new book contemplates 
death as the most beautiful adventure in 
life. $1.00 mez 





At All Booksellers 


Richard Strauss: The 
Man and His Works 


By HENRY T. FINCK, With an Appreciation 
of Strauss by Percy Grainger 

There has been available so little of 

permanent value concerning Strauss that 

this readable biography will be most 

welcome. Lllustrated. $2.50 net 


Four Days 
The Story of a Soldier’s Marriage 
By HETTY HEMENWAY 
This tale of how England’s manhood 
went to the ordeal contains in its half a 
hundred pages more soul-moving emotion 
than one often finds ina long novel. 50c xe/ 








. Little, Brown & Company, Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston | 
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All legitimate questions from Outlook readers about investment securities will be answered either by personal letter or 
in these pages. The Outlook cannot, of course, undertake to guarantee against loss resulting from any specific invest- 
ment. Therefore it will not advise the purchase of any specific security. But it will give to inquirers facts of record or 
information resulting from expert investigation, leaving the responsibility for final decision to the investor. And it will 
admit to its pages only those financial advertisements which after thorough expert scrutiny are believed to be worthy of 
confidence. All letters of inquiry regarding investment securities should be addressed to 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Bonds That Are Always 
Worth 100 Cents on 
the Dollar 


HE wear is now inits fourth year. The United States has been 
involved in the great conflict for more than six months. 
Practically all standard securities listed in the Stock Ex- 

change have suffered losses in value, many of them heavy. Tensof 
thousands of investors have seen their holdings shrink in value. 


As a result, the American people are turning in great numbers to 
those securities that do not depreciate in value in times like 
this—such as first mortgage serial bonds, safeguarded under 
the Straus Plan, 
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HESE bonds, by their very nature, are non-fluctuating invest- 

ments. They are always worth par and accrued interest, 
100 cents on the dollar, in any and all conditions. They are 
safe, they yield 6%, and they are issued in $1000 and $500 
amounts. They are the logical investment today. 


Write today for valuable literature describing these thoroughly 
safeguarded bonds. Ask for 


Circular No. J-705 


S.W.STRAUS & CoO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 1905 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
Branch Offices: 


Derrorr MINNEAPOLIS CINCINNATI San FRANCISCO 
Penobscot Bidg. Loeb Arcade Bidg. Mercantile Library Bldg. Crocker Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA Kansas CiITy Dayton 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Republic Bidg. Lindsey Bldg, 


Thirty-five years without loss to any investor 
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NEGLECTED WAR 
MEASURE 
BY FRANK H. FAYANT 


O stimulate the production of wheat 
the Government has fixed a price for 
the 1917 crop at more than double 
the pre-war price, and 260 per cent 

above the average price for the past twenty 
years. 

The Government-fixed prices for coal, 
iron, and copper—the great basic commod- 
ities in manufacturing—are likewise about 
double norma! pre-war prices. 

These industries over which the Govern- 
ment has exercised its police power for the 
mobilization of the National resources are 
thus stimulated to increase their output for 
the National defense. 

But that indispensable arm of National 
defense—transportation—upon which de- 
pends the co-ordination of all our produc- 
tion, is virtually being starved. At a time 
when railway traffic is expanding beyond 
all records earnings are kid: Rail- 
way securities, in the course of a few 
months, have depreciated in market value 
more than two thousand million dollars. 
The market for new railway capital is 
closed. The growth of our transportation 
facilities has been stopped at the very 
moment when the Nation is crying for 
greater facilities. 

Railway earnings, still on a peace basis, 
are not large enough to give the carriers an 
equal footing with Government-protected 
industries, like wheat-raising, coal-mining, 
copper-mining, and steel-making, to enable 
them to compete for the labor, the mate- 
rials, and the capital they so urgently need 
to pertorm their part im the war. 

Ve have come to a parting ot the ways. 
It is a time for action, not for theorizing. 
The Government has two courses open to 
it. It can put freight and passenger rates 
on a war basis for the period of the war in 
the same way that it ee established war 
prices in other basic industries; or else it 
can take over the operation of the railways, 
as has been done in England, guaranteeing 
a rental to the owners. 

The policy of the Government in dealing 
with other industries has been to encourage 
individual initiative and enterprise, stimu- 
lating a maximum of effort by all citizens 
in the production of things needed for the 
war, and leaving to the Washington Admin- 
istration the general oversight and co-ordi- 
nation of this National mobilization. This 
is an American policy. It would be logical 
to follow the same policy in dealing with 
the railways rather than to follow the 
European practice. 

The suggestion that the Government 
should open the public purse to the rail- 
ways by lending them several hundred 
million dollars is ill advised. The railways 
do not ask for alms; they ask for living 
wages. Why encourage the carriers to go 
into debt to the Government when their 
financial structure is already top-heavy with 
debt? The trouble now is that their earn- 
ings are not large enough to meet their 
existing obligations and command new 
capital. Government loans to the weaker 
roads (the strong roads do not need them), 
without a radical readjustment in rates, 
would inevitably force the creditor to 
assume ownership; that is, we would drift 
straight into Government ownership. 

The cost of producing transportation 
(the cost of labor, materials, and capital) is 
now greater than the price the ablic pays 
for it. A ton of freight is carried four miles 
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Reserve System. 
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Greater Strength and 
Increased Service 


HE Guaranty Trust Company of New York 

has joined the Federal Reserve System. 
Through this membership, the character of the 
Company is unchanged butits strength is increased 
and its opportunities for service are broadened. 


With only a few minor exceptions, the Guaranty 
Trust Company retains all of its charter rights, and 
will continue its activities as a trust company 
under the New York State Banking Law. 
personnel of its Board of Directors is not in any 
way affected by its new status. 


The advantages resulting from membership will 
directly benefit the Company’s commercial cus- 
tomers, and through them the entire business 


As a member of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, the Guaranty Trust Company can enlarge 
the scope of its acceptance and discount business, 
securing for its customers the most favorable terms. 


As a member bank, this Company has behind it 
the entire strength and facilities of the Federal 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 
140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. 
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The 


PARIS OFFICE 
Rue des Italiens, 1&3 


$50,000,000 
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for three cents. This is the average for all 
traffic throughout the country. In the East- 
ern States—the industrial region traversed 
by the great trunk lines—the average is 
even lower. Nearly half the entire railway 
tonnage of the country is here carried at an 
average rate of two-thirds of a cent a ton- 
mile ; that is,a ton of freight is transported 
three miles for a two-cent postage stamp. 
The price of transportation oe been held 
at an almost constant level for a number of 
rears, while during the same period there 
om been a great rise in the price of nearly 
all other things produced by human effort. 
Before the war lifted prices to unprece- 
dented heights the struggle of the car- 
riers to cope with this economic develop- 
ment was shown in gradually diminishing 
profits and declining credit. Mr. Daniels, 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
in his dissenting opinion in the 1914 rate 
case, Clearly pointed out what was happen- 


ing’: 





“The world-wide phenomenon of rising 
prices is by this time no novelty. Since 
1906 the average rise in the world’s price 
level is estimated by competent authorities 
at from thirty to fifty per cent. It has mir- 
rored itself in the rising cost of living ; it has 
evoked, and most properly, advances in 
wages and salaries; it has coincided with 
an increase in the nominal rate of interest 
where part of the interest so called is but 
compensation for the anticipated deprecia- 
tion of the capital sum later to be repaid. 
This rise in the price level must eventually 
be reckoned with in railroading. For atime 
its effects may be masked by adventitious 
increases in the volume of traffic, but this 
temporary relief in its very nature is very 
uncertain, and sooner or later the difficulty 
is soon to eo aga For a time it may be 
circumvented by extraordinary economies, 
but in its nature it is inexorable. It must 
be faced, not trifled with.” 

That warning was sounded in July, 1914, 
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Have Commodities 


reached the limit? 


Steel for 6 months back is 
one example of the uncer- 
tainty of war-time commod- 
ity prices. Babson Reports 
give you a line on future 

rices. Inform you on the 
investment market, too. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write Dept. O-5 of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Advisory Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 





Dairy Farm Mortgages 


IN THESE TIMES, YOU CAN AFFORD 
ONLY THE BEST SECURITY AND A 
YIELD COMMENSURATE WITH SAFETY 


Send for information and literature 


arkham May (om pan 


FARM MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
1226 First National Bank Building 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











A Remarkable Record 


of not one dollar lost in nearly 
sixty years stands behind every 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGE 


What greater assurance of security can any investor 
ask than this? 

Complete information upon request. 

Ask for Circular No. 58, describing our Mortgages. 


A-G:Danforth:&: 


Founded A.D. 1858 
WASHINGTON - ILLINOIS 











BONDS ISSUED BY 
CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


For the Improvement of Streets 
Write for Circular O-8 
and Prices 


OAKLAND STREET IMPROVEMENT BOND CO. 
HALL & JENNISON, Oakland, Calif. 
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HLLINOIS [INDIANA 


STRAUS 


uaranteed 
Farm Mortgages 


To the security of the land itself—improved, 
productive farms in only the richest sections of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois—we add our own guar- 
antee of full payment of principal and interest. 

Write for Booklet 0-17 Guaranteed Farm 
Mortgages—and Current Offerings 
I~ The Straus Brothers Company 
¥ Ss Established 1860 Ligonier, Indiana 
Capital and Surplus $3,000,000. 00 
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A Neglected War Measure (Continued) 


the day before Europe went to war. Pig 
iron was then selling at $13.70 a ton; to- 
day the Government is trying to keep it 
down to $34. Copper was quoted at 1314 
cents a pound, as compared with 2314 cents 
now. ‘The farmers were getting 80 cents a 
bushel for wheat ; now they are complain- 
ing because the food dictator is forcing 
them to sell it for $2.20. Southern cotton 
planters were rejoicing over 13-cent cotton; 
the markets are now bidding 27 cents. The 
railways were getting coal at the mines for 
a dollar a ton; now they are fortunate if 
they can buy it for two dollars. 

There is no mystery in the rising cost of 
railway operation and the struggle of the 
carriers to escape bankruptcy. They are 
producing transportation on a war basis, 
paying war prices for everything they buy ; 

ut they are obliged to sell it on a peace 
basis. 

The railways are normally the largest 
buyers of steel products in the country, and 
the price of pig iron—that unfailing ba- 
rometer of industry—very largely » Brod 
mines the course of operating expenses. 
The average price of pig iron for the ten 
years preceding the war was $16.60. It 
recently was in heavy demand at $58, and 
the Government is now holding down the 
lid at $34, or one hundred per cent above 
the pre-war level. Steel cars that cost 
$1,000 now cost $2,000. Locomotives that 
once seemed high-priced at $40,000 now 
command $80,000. How long can the car- 
riers continue paying these prices for steel 
products from revenues on a peace level? 

The coal bill tells the same story. Rail- 
way locomotives consume a quarter of all 
the coal mined in the country. When bitu- 
minous coal could be contracted for at the 
mines for a dollar a ton, the coal bill was 
around $130,000,000 a year. The Govern- 
ment is now using police methods for the 
protection of the carriers to enable them 
to get their coal for two dollars—double 
the price they paid not so many months 
ago. This additional $130,000,000 for coal 
cannot be saved out of revenues that were 
inadequate before the war. 

Wages have followed in the wake of 
coal and iron prices at a slower pace. Rail- 
way labor last year was paid $1,500,000,000 ; 
wages consumed more than forty per cent 
of all the revenues of the carriers. Since 
then the freight-train men have, by act of 
Congress, gained a $60,000,000 addition to 
their wages, while other less fortunate em- 
ployees have had varying advances aggre- 
gating $70,000,000. The passenger-train 
men are now clamoring for their share. 
An average advance of but ten per cent in 
the railway pay-roll means $150,000,000 
added to the cost of operation ; and the 
carriers will be fortunate if they escape a 
twenty per cent, or $300,000,000, increase 
before the war is over. 

The panicky action of Congress a year 
ago in giving a large increase in wages to 
a small minority of the strongly organized 
and most highly paid railway workers was 
a most unjust discrimination against hun- 
dreds of thousands of less well paid men. 
The more prosperous companies have been 
trying to spread justice more evenly, but 
the majority of carriers have no revenues 
with which to bring the general level of 
wages up to that set in other industries. 

The Steel Corporation’ has made four 
ten per cent advances in wages during the 
present war boom. It has passed the cost 
on to the public in higher prices for its 
products, and has piled up the aoet profits 
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The Birth of 
American Thrift 


The United States Senate has published 
as a public document a study entitled 


“The Birth of American Thrift.” 


Based on the experience of the first 
Liberty Loan campaign, when millions 
of subscribers on the Partial Payment 
Plan helped not only their Government 
by providing war funds but also them- 
selves in adopting a habit of saving, it 
tells clearly how subscriptions can be 
paid for out of future earnings, 

We have a small supply of these 
pamphlets which we are ready to dis- 
tribute to those contemplating a Partial 
Payment Liberty Loan subscription. 


Send for it, subscribe to a bond—any- 
where—and pass the pamphlet on to 
others who should subscribe. 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 

















OREGON FARM MORTGAGES 


The safest possible investment. Illus. booklet tells why. Write 
for it and for list and plats of current loans. We know our field. 


CRONAN ‘Company ““Portant Greron 












INVESTMENTS TESTED for 34 YEARS { 
Our First Farm Mortgages and Real Estate 
Gold Bonds represent 34 years’ experience with- ( 
out the loss of a dollar. We're Right On The 
Ground and protect our clients’ interests at all (| 
times and under all conditions. Bonds in $100-—f200— 
€3% $<00 and $1,000 denominations ; Mortgages $500 and 
1989 up. Send for Pamphlet “ S " and current offerings. ( 
E. J. LANDER & CO. (A558) Grand Forks 
Capital and Surplus $500,000 North Dakota 
























RIVERLAND RANCH BONDS 


Five Year, First Mortgage, Gold {\|q¥ % 
Bonds On Unquestioned Security 


7,060 acres richest valley land owned in fee ; improvements 
worth $75,000; property value $500,000. 7,000 acres leased. 
Scientific management, specializing on corn, cotton, alfalf. 
hogs and steers, should easily earn in excess of $150, 
bond issue in 1918 crops. 


TO FEED, CLOTHE AND SHELTER 
ONE THOUSAND SOLDIERS 


Our 1918 task :—2,000 bu. wheat ; 70,000 bu. corn ; 
180,000 Ibs. beef ; 100,000 Ibs. pork ; 100,000 Ibs. 
cotton ; 200,000 Ibs. cottonseed; 2,000 gals. 
syrup; 2,000 bu. potatoes. First mortgage 
bonds for improvements only; denomina- 
tion $1,000; now offered at 95; 6% on par 
value or 7% net on selling value. Write 


M. J. MUNN, Mer. 
Riverland Ranch, 











Tulsa, Okla. 
antneacaal 














in its history. A large part of these profits 
will now revert to the National Treasury. 
But such an advance in railway wages 
would bankrupt nearly every railway in the 
country. Every ten per cent advance in 
railway wages is equivalent to a six per 
cent advance in freight rates. A twenty per 
cent advance is equivalent to the entire 
amount of profits paid out to shareholders 
in dividends. 

In the public interest, the railways ought 
to have revenues sufficient to enable them 
to pay their workmen wages commensurate 
with those paid in other industries, to go 
into the markets and buy the materials 
needed for their maintenance and _ better- 
ment, and to command an abundant flow 
of new capital for the expansion of trans- 
portation facilities. 

Rates ought immediately to be placed on 
a war footing, with the expectation that 
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A Neglected War Measure (Continued) 
the Government would readjust them to a 
peace basis as soon as compatible with the 
public interest. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Ayear ago I bought some bonds of the French 
cities of Bordeaux and Marseilles. They have de- 
clined from 98 to 90. What is the cause of the 
decline ? Do you believe they are still safe, and is 
there a chance that they may be repudiated ? 

A. You have been fortunate in owning 
securities that have declined so little during 
this period of drastic readjustment in val- 
ues. The enormous credits issued by the 
nations at war, the unprecedented tax 
budgets, and the continuous destruction of 
wealth—all are factors in raising interest 
rates and lowering market prices for secu- 
rities. The war must be paid for. There is 
no need to worry over your French mu- 
nicipals. There is no more chance of their 
being repudiated than there is of von Hin- 
denburg’s capturing Chicago. Nations and 
cities that borrow money from foreign in- 
vestors must protect their credit at all 
costs. The French people are good for all 
their promises. 





Q. Does the new issue of 4 per cent Liberty Bonds 
automatically increase the interest on the first issue. 
Jf not, what shall I do to convert my 3s into the 4s? 

A. To obtain the new 4s in exchange for 
the old 31s all you need to do is to take 
your bonds to any bank and ask them to 
convert them ; or else notify the institution 
through which you made your purchase. 
There will be many holders of the first 
issue who will never convert them. An 
individual with a large income naturally 
prefers the tax-exempt 314s to the taxable 
4s. The first Liberty Bonds are the most 
attractive Government bonds for rich men 
ever issued, and it is not unlikely that they 
will sell at a considerable premium. If you 
have only a small amount of them, there is 
no great incentive to converting them. The 
inducement is rather to hold them. Ona 
thousand-dollar bond the difference in 
interest is only $5 a year, while every one 
per cent advance in the market price of the 
dis is $10. 

Q. What do you recommend as the best_invest- 
ment to make now? I have $1,000 that I would 
like to put in some safe security that will return 
good interest and that I need not worry about. 

A. United States Government Liberty 
Loan 4s. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Many of the investment bankers publish 
booklets and literature for the information of 
prospective investors. The following is a list 
of booklets which may be obtained by writing 
to the investment houses issuing them, men- 
tioning The Outlook, or by writing direct 
to the Financial Editor of The Outlook : 

Special Market Reports. Babson’s Statistical 
Organization — Dept. O-5, Advisory Building, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Oregon Farm Mortgages—Pamphlet S. Cronan 
Mortgage Company, 906 Spaulding Building, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Danforth Farm Mortgages— Circular No. 58. 
A. G. Danforth & Co., Washington, Il. 

First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds—Pamphlet S. 
E. J. Lander & Co., Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Dairy Farm Mortgages. Markham & May Com- 
pany, 1226 First National Bank Building, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

“The Birth of American Thrift.” John Muir 
& Co., 61 Broadway, New York. 

Riverland Ranch Bonds. M. J. Munn, Mgr., 
Riverland Ranch, Tulsa, Okla. 

Guaranteed Farm Mort; s—Booklet 0-17. The 
Strauss Brothers Company, Ligonier, Ind. 

California Street Improvement Bonds—Circular 
ae — Street Improvement Bond Co., Oak- 
and, Cal. 
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To Somewhere in Europe on 
“A.B.A.” ic: Cheques 


For many years “A.B. A.” Cheques, like the “magic carpet” of 
Arabian Nights’ fame, have been carrying Americans safely and 
comfortably to Europe and other countries on errands of pleasure 
and business. Now, these Cheques are carrying Americans to 
Europe on another kind of errand — fighting for the safety of 
American democracy and world democracy. 


“A.B. A.” Cheques can be used 
in any country where military 
plans may take our fighting 
men, because they are interna- 
tional in character and do not 
have to be converted into the 
coin or currency of any foreign 
country. In the United States 
and Canada they are like so 
many dollars; in the United 
Kingdom and British colonies 
like so many pounds, shillings 
and pence: in France so many 


francs, and so on. Think what 
a saving in money changers’ 
fees, in delays and other annoy- 
ances this will mean to the 
American army and navy men 


in Europe. 


“A. B. A.” Cheques can be ob- 
tained at the principal banks 
throughout the United States 
and Canada in denominations 
of $10, $20, $50 and $100, 
with corresponding values in 
foreign moneys. 


Get them at your bank, or write Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
booklet and information as to where ‘De me S had in on ae 




















O any subscriber of The Outlook who 
sends us the names and addresses of a 
dozen friends who may be interested in 

The Outlook and who are not now subscribers, 
we will send in acknowledgment a free copy 
of “The Man Without a Country,” by Edward 
Everett Hale. It is especially appropniate at 
this time. The book is cloth-bound, illus- 


trated, and well worth a place in any library. 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Doctor— 


When You Have a 
‘6 Hurry ” Call 


You want to get there in the shortest 
possible time. You do not want to be 
delayed by boiling out a frozen radiator 


or cranking a cold engine. 
The WASCO is an all Install a 
cast-iron, coal-burning, self- 
ating hot-water garage 
heating system, with positive 
automatic temperature control. 
Keeps your car warm, read 
to start instantly any time, day 
or night, in the coldest weather. 
Burns only 5 cents’ worth of coal a 
day. Requires little attention. Abso- 
lutely safe and dependable. Saves frozen 
radiators and cracked cylinders. Eliminates 
big repair bills. The expense of one freeze- 
up would more than pay for a WASCO. 


Approved by Fire Underwriters, 
Fire Chiefs and Insurance Men 


Write for FREE Catalog 


and learn more about this unique system. 
it gives letters of endorsement from users 


in all parts of the country. fg 
Name and address of your dealer will 
be appreciated. 


W. A. SCHLEIT Mrc. Co., Inc. 
30 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Distributors write for “ exclusive territory” proposition and dealer “ helps.” 


READY-T0-SET-UP 


and you will always get to your 
patient without a minute's delay. 











A 2-Car WASCO System (with 2 radiators), $84. This heater and one radiator make a 1-Car WASCO System, $65 




















YOUR WINTER TRIP 


Should be planned now and your hotel reservations made well in advance, 
inasmuch as we have been advised that there is every indication that winter 
resorts will be filled to capacity this year. 

CALIFORNIA and the SOUTHERN STATES contain resorts * 
to suit every taste and requirement. Sea trips to the ORIENT, SOUTH 
SEA ISLANDS, HAWAII, SOUTH AMERICA, and the WEST 
INDIES are available and can be made in comfort and safety. 

Are you planning a hunting trip this fall for moose and caribou down in 
NEW BRUNSWICK, deer in MAINE or the ADIRONDACKS, 
big game in the ROCKIES, or turkey, duck, geese, and quail shooting in 
the SOUTH ? 

Let us help you with your plans. We will gladly send you, without 
charge, accurate information, if you will let us know where you wish to go, how 
much you care to spend, and the length of time you have to give to your trip. 


TRAVEL AND RECREATION BUREAU 
The Outlook, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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BY THE WAY 


“The Atlantic is to be crossed [by air- 
plane] within a few months, and the diffi- 
cult problem of delivering to Europe the 
airplanes needed for striking Germany 
through the air will be solved thereby.” 
So says Alan R. Hawley, President of the 
Aero Club of America, in “Flying.” It 
remains to be seen whether this confident 
prophecy is to be happily justified by the 
event. 

In The Outlook of October 3 a poem was 
credited, on the authority of “ Answers,” 
from which it was quoted, to Lieutenant 
A. H. W. Beatty. Several readers inform 
us that the poem was written by Lieutenant- 
Colonel John McCrae, of Montreal, Canada, 
and that it first appeared in “ Punch.” The 
mistake illustrates one way in which various 
claims for the authorship of popular poems 
may arise. A copy of the poem was found 
on the dead body of Lieutenant Beatty— 
copied into his note-book, doubtless because 
he admired it. Some one sent the note-book 
to “ Answers,” and its editor supposed the 
verses to have been originally written by 
one who had only transcribed them for his 
own enjoyment. 


The peculiar construction of the follow- 
ing advertisement in a Boston paper makes 
it appear that the war will surely claim the 
unfortunate “ party ” as a victim: 

1917 Electric.—This car was ordered to be de- 
livered by a party who has left for the war and will 
be sacrificed. Run less than 50 miles, 

During the year 1916 more than six 
billion bananas were imported into the 
United States. Three of these bananas 
weigh about a pound and cost generally 
about five cents. At five cents a pound 
bananas may claim to be as eneap and 
nutritious a food as any on the weeny In at 
present prices. 


C£ the 4,242,139 automobiles and’ motor” — 


trucks in use in this coun New York 
has the. largest number, 345,936, and Ne- 
vada the smallest, 6,615. California leads 
the West with 247,168, and Texas the 
South with 200,000. The District of Colum- 
bia outranks four States in the number of 
its cars—New Mexico, Wyoming, Dela- 
ware, and Nevada. 

An American tourist in Porto Rico was 


enjoying his trip immensely and wished to 
aan onl to his “home folks ” to that 
effect. As a child he had been very fond of 
plum cake, and his devotion to that deli- 
cacy had become a family proverb. So, to 
express his felicity, he wrote this despatch : 
“To —— » Montclair, N. J.: Plum- 
cake.”” When he handed this to the cable 
operator, the tourist was taken aback by 
this exclamation: “ Nothing doing on 
that.” “Why?” “Well, you might be a 
German spy. You must wire everything in 
plain English.” So the tourist to spell 
out—and pay for—this paraphrase of his 
first message: “Am perfectly well and 
happy.” 

There are now under construction in the 
United States 350 wooden, 58 composite, 
and 225 steel vessels for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. Besides these, 408 ves- 
sels under construction have been requisi- 
tioned. This makes a total of 1,039 vessels 
with a tonnage of 5,924,700. Further 

lans provide for the building of nearly 
,000, additional tonnage. German 
papers please copy ! 

Some one once remarked that it was 
providential that nearly all great cities 
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By the Way (Continued) 

happen to have good harbors near them. 
The cities of the western coast of South 
America, however, do not have such har- 
bors. “In its whole extent,” says an au- 
thority, “there is not a single landing-place 
that can properly be called a good harbor.” 
To remedy the deficiency, some Chilean 
cities are making artificial harbors— 
Iquique, Valparaiso, and Antofagasta 
among them. The last-named city has 
had a very rapid growth and is now the 
third port of Chile in commercial impor- 
tance. 


Humorously comparing the Kaiser with 
a certain East Side bully, Vice-President 
Marshall recently said that the Kaiser’s 
memory in history will be like the memory 
of this other Bill. When he died, a neigh- 
bor remarked to his widow: “‘So Bill’s 
dead? ‘Yes, he’s dead.’ ‘I suppose he’s 
hittin’ the harp with the an; i now.’ 
‘More likely,’ said the widow, ‘he’s hittin’ 
the angels with the harp.’ ” 


Nearly one in three of the foreign-born 
employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
east of Pittsburgh and Erie bought a Lib- 
erty bond. Oddly enough, among these 
were 97 Turks, of whom 44—nearly one- 
half—bought a bond. A third of the Ger- 
man employees also invested, and twenty- 
five per cent of the Austro-Hungarian 
employees. The Scotch employees took the 
ribbon as to percentage of purchasers—62 
per cent investing; the Canadians came 
next, with 59 per cent; 40 per cent of the 
Irish-born invested, 35 per cent of the 
English, and 32 per cent of the Italians. 
The last nati were numericaly far 
ahead of all others, there being 8,365 
employees of Italian birth working on the 
railway. 

That marvelous runner the Russian wolf- 
hound is, a despatch states, to be used in 
Utah to rid the State of wolves, which have 
lately been very destructive of stock. The 
dogs ought to be profit-makers, for it is said 
that aa wolf they run down a net $150 
to the dogs’ owner, the stockmen i 
$100 call te State $50. sie 


A theatrical director says that Big — 
a capital B) photo plays are few and far 
between. He names ten plays in this class 
which have been produced since the origin 
of the multiple-reel photo play : Quo Vadis, 
Les Misérables, Cabiria, Neptune’s Daugh- 
ter, The Birth of a Nation, The Spoilers, 
A Daughter of the Gods, Civilization, 
Intolerance, The Honor System. To these 
might perhaps be added, among more recent 

roductions, “Joan the Woman,” “'Twenty 

housand Leagues Under the Sea,” “ The 
Submarine Eye,” “The Manxman,” “The 
Warrior,” and “The Fall of the Roma- 


nofts.” 


“ Our airmen bombed the submarine base 
and arsenal at the fortified naval center of 
Pola.” So reads an Italian communiqué. 
It is to be hoped that none of the bombs 
were dropped by mistake on the fine Roman 
— at Pola, for it has already 
suffered severely in time of peace. History 
tells us that me bon Pola was a Venetian 
colony, in the Middle Ages, the amphithe- 
ater lost its tiers of seats, capable of accom- 
modating 20,000 spectators. They were 
“totally destroyed by the Venetians, who 
used the stones for building their own 

laces.” The Venetians, however, were 

ind enough to respect the exterior, for this 
is “the only Roman amphitheater whose 
outer walls are entirely intact.” 
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* One of the executive offices of the Mexican Petroleum Co., ipped throughout with “ Y¥ and E.” 4 
Illustration shows special uf and E” Efficiency jj Desks equipped with “VP and E” vertical P 
and card systems,and a battery of ‘‘Yand E” filing 9 cabinets. Both wood and steel are offered, 


: Fine Office Equipment * 


FQUIPMENT like “Y and E” ofthe most modern system methods. 
is the only conceivable kind for And incidentally it is going to make 
an office like yours. It is going to @ permanent saving in your floor [ 
be seen and used for years after it | space—and to prove visually your | 
is paid for. Itis going to keep your up-to-dateness to every customer 
entire office force in peste: ie and prospect =~ —— -. on bo 
that bristle with effective activity eee inncontmenth Hon ho Ag 
all thetime. It is going to cutdown _writerthat doesn’t get out of ordereveryonce in 4 
permanently the cost of keeping — % While—when there’s important mail to go. g 

our records. Year in and year out There's no equipment like “YandE” » 

except “Y ” Deal 





> sage th the“Y ¢ 

it is going to keep those records up and a store or accredited Tepresenta- o “YandE” 

to date and strictly accurate and in- Fear ems Maratemechowe of Rochester, 

stantly accessible. It is going to thenewesttypesofequipment 4° without charge 
y going on request. Indicate lineofinter- 4” ,. obligation plete 





give your organization the benefit est oncouponand mailittous. 4% ,orP0lieation please 
¢ about items checked 


; o X below. 
WMANANDFRBE MFG... .9.-F wan, stot 
YA RBE MFG.@. Gre yans, 
1063 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. Pe war tente Equip- 
Makers of ** ¥Y and E” Filing Devices and Office Systems Ps ing, oO Blue Print File, [ Ef. 
Branch Offices: Springfield, Mass., New York, Albany, .¢ ciency Desks, () Safe, (1) Transfer 
Newark, | hiladelphia, saben, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleve- ,@ | Cases, [] Modern Filing Textbook 
Chicago, Kansas City, _Angeles, San cisco, (price $1.00—In Canada $1.50), [] Mov- 


Oakiand. 2. Agents and Jers in more than 1,200 other a able Index Tabs, ( Direct-Name Vertical 
cities. In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co, ¢ : 
cities, Jn Canada : Th pecialty Mfg. Co., d o — QO Shannon Files and Supplies, 


4 
EERE AE RSI 





(your business or profession) 


Write name and address in the margin 











When you notify Th 
Important to Subscribers Wyse”, 70" notify The Outlook 
both old and new address should be given. Kindly write, 


if possible, two weeks before the change is to take effect. 








Splendid Christmas Gifts 


PairGenuine Mahog- 
any Sticks, 4% in. high, 
= Genuine Bay- 

rry Candles, and 
hand-colored Greeting 
Card with charming 
sentiment, $1.00. Money 
back if you want it. A re- 
fined, tasteful gift. 
























TYNE Ze) 113 


ON-THE-BEACH 
> HOSPITABLE HOMELIKE - ae cee 


Our Big Gift Book pictures th ds of splendid 
gifts, something to pleage everybody. and at: right 
a sae bw Ft try Ay gt Bie Gift Book is 
eed. iT boo! ‘oday— P 
ALWAYS OPEN Free, and it’s a ‘great big help. ee 
THE LEEDS COMPANY San Bele 60. 
371 Elmwood, Providence, R. I. 
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without additional charge. 
rates. 





THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Camps, Tours and 
Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, fifty cents per agate line, four columns 
Not less than four lines accepted. In calculating space required for an 
advertisement, count an average of six words to the line unless display type is desired. 

‘* Want ” advertisements, under the various headings, ‘‘ Board and Rooms,”’ ‘* Help 
Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, including the address for each 
insertion. The first word of each ‘‘ Want ” advertisement is set in capital letters 
Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double 
If answers are to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is 
charged for the box number named in the advertisement. Replies will be forwarded by 
us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate to the 
department may be arranged for on application. 

Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten 
days before the Wednesday on which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear. 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 





CALIFORNIA 


San Ysidro Ranch 


Bungalows of various sizes situated on the 
foothills among orange groves, overlooking 
the sea. Central dining-room, electric lights, 
hot and cold water. Six miles from Santa 
Barbara, two miles from ocean. Booklet. Ad- 

ress Mrs. HARLEIGH JOHNSTON, San 
Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, California. 








_ CONNECTICUT 


© NEW MILFORD 
Wayside Inn zitchneid o., Conn. 
The foothills of the Berkshires. Good skat- 
ing, coasting. Spend your next week-end 
here. Home cooking, comfortable rooms. 
Special rates. 2 hours from New York. Book- 
let A. Mrs. J. E. CASTL E, Proprietor. 





MASSACHUSETTS _ 






HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike hotels in the world. 


our inquiries gladly answered 
OT-CostelloNgr and our booklet mailed —y~9 














PLYMOUTH INN 


Northampton, Massachusetts 
One of the most attractive hotels in the 
Jonnecticut valley 
Adjoins Smith College Campus 
Spacious Piazzas } 

Interesting Automobile Trips 
Send for booklet A. 
WILLARD A. SENNA, Manager. 


WELDON HOTEL 
Greenfield, Mass. 


“It’s Unique” 
On direct route to Mohawk Trail. 
Golfing, Tennis, Drivin 
For particulars write for booklet “2.” 
N. A. CAMPBELL, Mgr. 

















NEW YORK CITY 
STOP AT 


HOTEL BOSSERT 


on aristocratic Brooklyn Heights 
and enjoy the advantages o' 


THE MARINE ROOF 


the most famous roof in America. Dine 300 

feet in the air, with a panogra gue view of 

New York Harbor stretching before you for 

a distance of 10 miles. Dancing if you like. 
Write for booklet B 

Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets, Brooklyn 

53 Washing- 


HOTEL JUDSO ton Square 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 








NEW YORK CITY 


f g to New-York 
“Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 


THE CLENDENING 7“. y3i* 


New York 
Short Block from Broadway 
Subway. A Hotel of Qualit; om | 
Refinement at thefollowing Rates 
Per Suite: Not Per Person: Par- 
lor, Bedroom and Bath (1 or 2 
2.00, $2.25, $3.00, per day. Parlor, 2 













‘ersons), 
Bedrooms and Bath (2 to 4 Persons), $3.00 to 
$3.50 per day. Parlor, 3 Bedrooms and Bath 
(4 to 6 Persons), $4.00 to $5.00 per da - os it 

city. 


Write for Booklet C and map o 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to ple of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $3.50 per ov with meals, or 





$2.00 per day without meals. 
Illust Booklet tices sent upon 
request. TOLSON. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


GREENACRE FARM 


AIKEN, 8S. C. Open for the season on 
October fifteenth. Can accommodate guests 
who wish to rest and live outdoors in the 
ideal winter climate of the high pine and sand 
country. Excellent food and care. 


Health Resorts 
Sstablished 185? 
Cl Er * Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Finest Health Resort and Sanitarium on Lake 
Mich., in 100-acre park. Moderate rates. Booklet. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 


A quiet, restful health resort among the hills 
of northern New Jersey. Large sunny porch; $ 
dry, exhilarating air. All forms of hydrother- 
apy and massage under medical supervision. 
Believing that there is a curable physical basis 
for most chronic ailments, we seek the under- 
lying cause through a scientific study of each 
individual case. Booklet sent.on application. 


“INTERPINES ” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the pervouss 
tem a specialty. Fred. W. Sewa 

Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, WY. 














The, 











Woodlawn Sanitarium gpiteptics 
A high-class place combining facilities of a 
sanitarium with comforts and freedom of a 
= ate home. Established 1907. 8 miles from 
oston. Individual treatment. Booklet. 
DR. HAMMOND, West Newton, Mass. 





The Margaret Louisa 


of the Y. W. C. A. 
14 East 16th St., New York 


A homelike hotel for goles oie. Restart 
women. Rates in rooms 6c. wm 
rant open to all women. Send oA circular. 





ROSE VALLEY SANITARIUM 


Box D, Media, Pa. For treatment 

of disease by Osteopathy and allied sig 8i- 
and th methods. including Fruit, Mil 

a Scientific Diets; H drother- 

e; Corrective Exercise ; 

ne nt, and Air itn te. Ideal for 


= Li 
recreation. klet on request. 


rest an 











Health Resorts 


Real Estate 








Sanford Hall, 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
— flower and vegetable gardens. 

‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 


Crest View Sanatorium 
Greenwick, Ct. sag: inall res respects, 
home comforts. H. M. Hrrencock, 


Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
— tients. Also elder! le requiring 
arriet E. Reeves, M.Do 1 Melrose: Mase. 


est. 











Blythewood Sanitarium fs; 


BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 
Greenwich, Conn. 
New York’s most attractive suburban _sani- 
tarium. A combination of country lifeand met- 
ropolitan conveniences, superior —, a 
high standard of service, comfort and " 
28 miles from New York, frequent electric sain 


LINDEN |™) ee 


Doylestown, Pa. |4n institution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Roserr LirrincoTt WALTER, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 








The Ideal Place for Sick 
Get Wel 

















Real Estate 


Military Academy ||: 
For Sale 


One of the best established and most 
prosperous privately owned military 
academies in the country is for sale for 
about the actual value of the real estate 
it occupies. It had a record attendance 
in 1916-17 and made a net profit in excess 
of $25,000 that year. The new year has 
opened with the largest attendance in its 
history, at a higher rate than ever before 
received. Will be sold as a going concern, 
purchaser assuming contracts with teach- 
ing staff, etc. 

The school has made its owner inde- 
pendent and after many years of service 
he desires to retire. The fullest investiga- 
tion permitted by any intending pur- 
chaser who furnishes satisfactory refer- 
ence as to financial and executive ability. 
To the right party a very moderate cash 
investment is possible with privilege of 
paying balance from the profits. Princi- 

only. Address 
Academy, P. O. Box 1592, 
° Philadelphia, Pa. 




















FLORIDA 


on Merritt Island, near 
Rent or Sale new county bridge, 
two screened bungalows (4 and 8 rooms) facing 
Indian River, near ledge. Electric light, 
sleeping porches, telephone, garage, fishing, 
golf, hunting. Photos. Box 32, Cocoa, Florida. 


ERRITTS ISLAND, FLA. For 

rent, large furnished bungalow, five bed- 
rooms, bath-room. 300 feet on ndian River ; 
orange grove; two miles from Cocoa by — 
T. F. Archbald, 535 Quincy Ave., Scranton, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


Farms and high class Country Estates 


All types. All prices. 
Ask for “ Yoru Sheets,” sent postpaid. 


FREDERICK A. KING, 68 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
NEW JERSEY 


WINTER COTTAGE ., PINES 


Lakehurst, N. J, For sale or to rent, 
fully furnished, water, awe. electric light. 
Cement x court. 6 ite Pine Tree Inn. 
Apply to F. C. TORR my rt ty N. J. 























NEW YORK 
177~ins ACRE GBArn FARM. Level 
= te road, near station. 10-room 


aie and woodland. Pri 
$10,000 000. a Life on, Kinderhook, N. Y. - 


Money-Making Farms 


15 States, $10 an acre w vawackly. 
crops often ee aero | = _ trie an 


for_bi rated 
‘AGENCY, Dene oe 6 New Sixo 


FAR 
BOARD AND ROOMS 


WASHINGTON, 1015 15th. Clean, comfort- 
able, aaa table. Couples, season, tran- 
sien 























CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Hand-colored, on hand-made stock, sent on 
approval. Special designs to send soldiers i in 
camps orabroad. Consignments for sales. 
counts to those wishing to sell among friends. 
Jessie A. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


__._HELP WANTED 
Business Situations 

WANTED-—Suitable person for secretarial 

work in residence in Washington for the win- 


ter. Reply, giving references, experience, and 
salary expected. 5,398, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTED, in Rome, N. Y., middle-aged 
woman as ———— to care for one child. 
References. 5,388, Outlook. 

CAFETERIA managers, dietitians, ma- 
trons, yom = *retaries, governesses, 
mothers’ hel iss . as 49 West- 
minster St., Providence, 


WANTED—Woman to take charge of cater- 
ing for household of 35. Must have extensive 
market experience and skill in making simple 
but attractive menus. Arely Henry Street 
Settlement, 265 Henry St., New York 


Teachers and CGovernesses 


REFINED young woman as governess or 
mother’s helper for little girl of seven. French, 
music, and experience w Sth children desired: 
5,396, ra) utlook. 

HOPKINS’ Educational Agency, 507 Fifth 
Ave. Governesses, nurses; housekeepers, 
schools, families, institutions; companions, 
trained nurses. 

PACIFIC Coast? For certification rules, 
etc., send 2c. stamps to Boynton-Esterly 
Teachers Agency, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

ll on ‘TED—Competent teachers for public 

rivate schools and colleges. Send for 
Bulg in. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 

WIDOW of Presbyterian minister would 
like position as pastor’s assistant or helper. 
5,400, Outlook. 

CHAUFFEUR. I desire to place my 
chauffeur for winter months. Very reliable, 
efficient, good mechanic, and familiar with 
high-class motors. Box 256, Gardiner, Maine. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

YOUNG Protestant woman as secretary or 
companion. Five years’ business experience. 
References. 5,193,Outlook. 

CULTURED young woman as secreta: 
companion. Will travel. References. 
Outlook 

COMPANION— 
man desires position as companion. 
references. 5,394, Outlook. 

A woman possessing unusual ability in 
handling servants, with many years’ experi- 
ence in successful management of large — 
holds, wishes similar position in New York 
5,393, Outlook. 

POSITION in country desired by woman 
with domestic science training and experi- 
ence with young children. 5,392, Outlook. 

TRAVELING companion or companion- 
nurse for semi-invalid girl or woman. Abbie 
Hardy, Leominster, Mass 

EDUCATED woman, good family, wishes 
position as companion or undergraduate 
nurse for invalid. One and half years in large 
hospital. 5,401, Outlook. 


Teachers and CGovernesses 


GOVERNESS, hospital training. German, 
English, piano. Excellent references. 5,389, 
Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN, versatile, accomplished, 
as governess to young girl. 5,390, Outlook. 

NEW Engiand woman, cultivated, experi- 
enced a seeks opportunity as teacher 

primary or as governess or companion. 
6 1. Excellent references. 5,397, 

uth 

POSITION by young woman, kindergart- 
ner. Care for child. 5,402, Outlook. 

EDUCATED, capable woman (trained 
nurse) desires trustw: orthy position. Experi- 
enced companion, housekeeper, traveler, 
needlewoman. References. 5,404, Outlook. 

pat hn ERNESS, German, 6 years resident of 
Ameri ood French and English, desires 
position fe children over four; is capable 
ag = ~ eneg charge. references. 


EY O1 
5,387, 


Refined New England wo- 
Personal 


my 





MISCELLANEOUS 


REFINED young lady with beautiful farm 
home would care for one or more children 
under six. 5,395, Outlook. 
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GENUINE CLUB COURTESY 


A correspondent sends us the following 
interesting account of how a group of club- 
men are doing their bit to help win the war 
in rather a unique fashion : 

“The aristocratic club of a flourishing 
city in central New York had long been 
famous for the number of young bloods 
who assembled every afternoon just before 
dinner for their cocktails and every evening 
for their highballs. The club was the drink- 
ing place for the well-to-do men of the city, 
and no attempt was made to disguise it. Re- 
cently the Federal Government established 
a military depot in this city for a special- 
ized arm of the service. The city club, with 
laudable patriotism, immediately threw open 
its doors to all the commissioned officers of 
the service. The lounge-room, the dining- 
room, the library, the pool-rooms, are filled 
every day with men in khaki. But Uncle 
Sam has issued an order that no liquor 
shall be served to a man in uniform, and 
the club obeyed the rule to the letter. Not 
an officer, even in his private room, could 
obtain a drink. Much sympathy was felt 
by the civilian club members because of the 
enforced abstinence of their soldier guests ; 
the sympathy soon took a tinge of shame, 
and finally blossomed into a rare chivalry. 
The members of the club said among them- 
selves: ‘ It is bad form for us to be taking 
our drinks in the presence of these men 
who are deprived of theirs. Let us cut it 
out.’ So the members of the club volunta- 
rily pledged themselves not to drink in the 
presence of the officers. It may be called 
total abstinence by courtesy. For many 
weeks now practically no liquor of any kind 
has been served to any one in the club, 
although the wine cellars and the bar are 
well stocked. The two bartenders, with 
their legitimate occupations gone, have been 
turned to food waiters, and do not seem to 
resent the change. The club is just as 
popular as ever, and its members have a 
glow of virtue in the feeling that they are 
doing voluntarily what Uncle Sam com- 
pels their brothers-in-arms to do under 
penalty.” 


THE SLACKER 


BY CHARLES ALEXANDER RICHMOND 


Based on an incident of the trenches told by the 
* Tonnies ** on the western front. 


I 


We buried ’im once at the bank o’ the 
Somme, 

And twice—but ’e wouldn’t stay, 

For the Boches was droppin’ a burstin’ 
bomb, 

An’ knockin’ the bank away. 

Then ’e come strugglin’ out o’ ’is tomb, 

Stretchin’ ’is ’ands from the clay. 


II 


The Tommies got used to seein’ ’im round, 
Av’ passed ’im the time o’ day. 

But when we was puttin’ ’im under ground— 
The guns beginnin’ to play— 

The old feller waggled ’is ’ead and frowned 
As if he was tryin’ to say: 


Tit 


“Ye may bury. me ’ere till kingdom come, 
But back in the fight I'll be. 

My ’ands are slack an’ my lips are dumb, 
An’ dead eyes never can see ; 

But the slinkin’ slacker as rots at ’ome 

Is a deader corpse than me.” 
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A SUGGESTION TO CONGRESS 


E were sitting in the smoking com- 
partment of a Pvllman, hitched to a 
broken down, coughy engine, that was 
jerking its way along the uneven tracks 
that paralleled the St. Croix River. I had 
been up the Grand Lake Streams for a 
few weeks’ loaf,—tishing, smoking, reading, 
thinking. As the engine haved along,— 
the bleak, stubby remains of fine spruce 
forests on one side of it and the turgid, 
little river full of pulp wood on the other, 
I half closed my eyes and dreamily played 
a monstrous trout on a gossamer line. Just 
as I was about to land my catch, the chap 
sitting opposite me remarked in the same 
matter of fact tone in which he might have 
said Good Evening! “How can they do it 
for sixty cents !” fie seemed perfectly sane, 
his gray eyes were steady and calm, so my 
first impulse to plead an engagement devel- 
oped into the conventional “ I beg your par- 
don?” Preston continued, “ When I an- 
swered their first advertisement, I cheerfully 
anticipated getting sixty cents’ worth, if that 
—some cheap, abridged, poorly edited book 
printed in eye-straining type on butcher’s 
manila. But when those two books came !— 
Just think—a 350 page copy of ‘ Thus Spake 
Zarathustra ’—I had tried for months to 
get that last word of ‘ Kultur ’—translated 
by Thomas Common and with an introduc- 
tion by Frau Nietzsche, and a volume of the 
finest collection of 13 De Maupassant stories 
I’veeverseen,and 1 think [know my De Mau- 
passant, I felt that I had cheated the publish- 
ers.” Preston paused for breath—I learned 
afterwards that he is an unusually taciturn 
man—and before he could resume, I had 
opened my bag and fished out two charming 
limp croft leather volumes,“ The Way of All 
Flesh ” and “ The Mayor of Casterbridge ” 
with Joyce Kilmer’s introduction. 

“T thought you were a bit queer,—at 
first,” I said, “but they say people are 
judged by the books they read, so we don’t 
need any other introduction.” 

“T should say not,” Preston exclaimed ; 
“eollectors of the Modern Library don’t. 
Aren’t they the most satisfying companion 
volumes ever ?” 

Just then the crazy engine grunted and 
pulled up at Machias Junction, where 

reston and I got out, stretched our legs and 
passed the time of night with a group of 
State of Maine lumber jacks. Preston told 
them the yarn about Isaac Newton cutting a 
big hole and a small hole in the side of his 
barn so that both his big cat and her kittens 
could get out at’ night, and we could hear 
their appreciative guffaws as we settled 
down again to our pipes and our chat. 

I told Preston a lot about the Modern Li- 
brary that hedidn’t know. He had gotten only 
the first twelve titles. He let his pipe go out 
several times when I told him there were 
thirty volumes to be had for the same sixty 
cent price and that almost every one of the 
new titles had an introduction by such men 
as Padraic Colum, Alexander Harvey, Wil- 
lard Huntington Wright, ete., which some 
people thought alone worth the sixty cents. 

I waxed eloquent and, before we thought 
of turning in forthe night, had explained how 
The Modern Library had started with the 
idea of giving the American Public the very 
best in modern thought at as low a price as 
possible, and in a simple, attractive, conve- 
nient form. Itincluded books that had never 


been published in this country before, such as 
“ Married” and “ A Miracle of St. Antony ae 
and out of print books ; that it bought from 
other publishers the right to reprint such 
worth-while books of contemporaneous inter- 
est as Wells’ “« War in the Air,” James Ste- 
phens’“ Mary,Mary,”and Sehnitzler’s Plays. 

“ Best sellers don’t mean entrée to The 
Modern Library,” I said, “ though ‘The 
Best Russian Stories’ and ‘The Way of 
All Flesh’ and ‘ Dorian Gray’ and several 
others have been reprinted several times in 
this edition ”’— 

“ Do yourealize,” said Preston, “that those 
fellows are doing something big? Only one 
or two foreign publishers have attempted 
anything as fine as that Modern Library ”— 

“'That’s just what Gerould of The Bell- 
man, William Marion Reedy and Mencken 
and Kerfoot and all the critics are saying,” 
I answered. “ Clifford Smyth of the New 
York Times, and he knows books, says : 

“Tf real merit and typography, binding, 
convenience, and—hbest of all—subject mat- 
ter, counts for anything, these books are 
certainly deserving of a fine measure of 
success. They fill a need that is not quite 
covered, so far as I have observed, by any 
other publication in the field just now.” 

Preston exclaimed, “ Great heavens, man, 
I’m a Modern Library fan myself, but you 
seem to remember word for word what 
people say about it. They ought to have 
you on their pay roll.” “ Well, to tell you the 
the truth, they have,” I replied with some- 
what of asheepish grin, “ in fact I’m one of 
the publishers of the Modern Library. I 
wouldn't have started talking about it if 
you hadn’t wound me up, so you'll have to 
excuse me, and % 

“Excuse you nothing,’ said Preston, 
“there ought to be an Act of Congress oblig- 
ing everyone to read The Modern Library. 
I'll call it square, though, if you give me one 
of your new lists, and have breakfast with 
me at the Parker House in the morning.” 

So weshook hands and a few minutes later, 
as I pulled the tan colored blanket over my 
legs, the poor old spavined engine gave 
an extra cough or two, and the last that 1 
remember of that night is the vision of a 
gigantic trout, reading “The Red Lily” 
in a barn with two cats. 

Here is the list Boni gave Preston: 
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Bis Mls, WES 6.0 9:000600600000606scanesbecenes The War in the Air 
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An Enemy of the People 
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Anatole France. 





on sins cnine asses seensaceae Mademoiselle Fiti 
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Gustave Flaubert.. . 

James Stephens... 
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Rothschild’s Fiddle, et« 
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7 The Master Builder 
Haeckel, Thompson, Weismann, et« 


te. 
Evolution in Modern Thought 


Hand bound limp croft leather, 60c per vol., at all stores, 6c extra by mail. 
Published by BONI & LIVERIGHT, 107 West 40th St., New York 
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